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A Defence of Story-Telling 


by Charles Morgan 


O,. late years, the pro- 


duction of stories has greatly increased. 
They are told on screen and stage, 
in kooks and magazines and newspapers. 
They are advertised as nothing but 
soap was advertised in the past, and 
there seems to be scarcely a woman in 
England or America that has not a 
manuscript under her arm. Against 
production of this kind there was 
bound to be a revolt of opinion. 

I would not if I could discourage 
this revolt. To consider in what way, 
with what motive and equipment, 
many of these stories are written is to 
wish that the writers of them would 
earn a more honest living in a less 
speculative trade. It happens to be 
true that great stories have been com- 
posed by people whom a scholastic 
board would describe as ‘unqualified’; 


I 


it is therefore rashly assumed that no 
apprenticeship is necessary and that 
anyone is entitled to write a book who 
has an inkpot and a grievance. It was 
bad enough when the fashion in 
authorship was for novels and plays. 
Most of the plays did not see the light 
for the comfortable reason that the 
production of plays is expensive, and 
we were in some degree protected even 
from the novels by the simple fact that 
the worst of plots requires a little 
patience to give it continuity. The 
immediate future is more alarming. 
Autobiography is being treated as a 
branch of novel writing. A cloud of 
confession hangs over us which will 
burst in a storm of erotic self-pity. 
It was once considered desirable 
to learn how to live and how to 
write before attempting an autobio- 
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graphy. Now every schoolgirl knows 
that she carries her confessions in her 
pillowcase, and that, unlike Lord 
Byron, she has only to go to bed one 
night to find herself famous. 

For this reason, among others, 
imaginative authorship has fallen into 
disrepute. It is not, heaven knows, 
neglected. It is flattered as it has 
never been. Doubtless there are authors 
who, whether they personally delight 
in it or not, accept this drum-beating as 
evidence that the importance of their 
art is being recognized by the modern 
world. In truth, it is evidence of 
nothing but the world’s unfailing re- 
action to all forms of notoriety. The 
drum is beaten, not in honour of the 
work of art, but in clamour for the 
man whose name and photograph 
have become hypnotically familiar. 
People stare at him as they stare at the 
walls of a house in which a murder has 
been committed. They invite him to 
dinner as they would invite a murderer 
to dinner if they could. This is nothing 
new. There has never been a time 
when the vulgar would not run out 
from a tragedy to witness a hanging. 
We have to accept this and make the 
best of it; it would be a waste of time 
to attempt a defence of story-telling 
against such attentions as these. But 
it is worth while to defend it against 
the coldness, the suspicious contempt, 
with which it is often treated by dis- 
criminating men and women whose 
collective opinion is, in fact, the opinion 
of their age. 

An artist who makes, in a world 
which is, or pretends that it is, pre- 


dominantly interested in science, the 
highest possible claim for his own art is 
treading upon very dangerous ground. 
Nevertheless I claim that story-telling 
is among the supreme activities of the 
human mind, co-equal with those 
activities to which the greatest men of 
science have devoted their lives; that 
by it truth is made known; and that, 
altogether apart from any direct in- 
fluence it may have upon conduct, it is 
as necessary and, in the most exalted 
sense, as useful, as any service to man- 
kind in which the genius of the race has 
been engaged. 

How formidable and how consistent 
the distrust of story-telling has been is 
made clear in all the pages of history. 
The Greeks alone seem to have been 
relatively exempt from it, and even 
among the Greeks Plato would not 
accord to poets a place in his Republic. 
When classical learning, in the last 
days of the Roman Empire and after 
the Empire’s disruption, was fighting a 
losing battle with Christian innovation, 
the distrust, the fear of story-telling 
in all its many forms became insistent. 
It did not cesze to be beloved; it has 
never ceased to be beloved; but the 
leaders of contemporary thought, even 
while they loved it and secretly de- 
voured it, spoke of it continually with 
misgiving, as of a temptation that good 
men should resist. 

Miss Helen Waddell, in her book 
on The Wandering Scholars, quotes many 
instances of this prejudice, and among 
them that of Jerome. ‘The songs of the 
poets are the food of demons,’ he says, 
‘. . . their suavity is a delight to all 
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men... . The very priests of God are 
reading comedies, singing the love 
songs of the Bucolics, turning over 
Virgil; and that which was a necessity 
in boyhood, they make the guilty 
pleasure of their maturity.’ Nearly a 
thousand years later, in 1285, Nicholas, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
said: ‘We are in danger, we who read 
the writings of the pagan poets.’ The 
danger perceived in pagan literature 
was not only, and not chiefly, that it 
was heretical, but that it was so often 
beautiful and, as the grave churchmen 
thought, a diversion from the quest of 
God. ‘By some, I know not what, 
factious bond,’ exclaimed the preacher 
of a university sermon in Toulouse in 
1229, ‘lust and literature cling to- 
gether,’ and we have been told how the 
abbess of Hohenberg ‘made an ingeni- 
ous sketch for her nuns, a rose window 
design of Philosophy with Plato and 
Socrates at her feet, the seven liberal 
arts in a circle, but in the corners of 
the page are four figures inscribing 
naughtiness, the poets, the magicians, 
the idle story-tellers, each inspired by 
a lean black fowl of portentous neck 
who sits on his shoulder and whispers 
in his ear.’ 

It is unnecessary to pursue this 
attitude of mind through the centuries. 
Sometimes it is the Catholic Church 
that warns mankind against story- 
tellers, sometimes it is Puritanism that 
banishes stage plays from the sight of 
the godly; sometimes it is commerce 
enthroned that contemptuously leaves 
novel-reading to its womenfolk who 
treat it, and are expected to treat it, 
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as they treat gossip, a box of chocolates 
or a hand at cards. Lady Blessington, 
who admired Bulwer and read him 
with delight, was inclined to pity him 
because the novel was a medium 
beneath what she considered to be the 
true level of his powers. ‘Authors 
like Mr. Bulwer,’ she said, ‘whose 
minds are overflowing with genius, 
are compelled to make fiction the 
vehicle for giving to the public thoughts 
and opinions that are deserving of a 
higher grade of literature.’ Even the 
ages that have done conspicuous hon- 
our to their story-tellers have done it 
in the spirit of one who raises the pay 
of his housemaid. With the possible 
exception of Voltaire, Dickens was 
more honoured in his lifetime than any 
writer, but whose occupation was 
considered to be the more serious, his 
or Gladstone’s? Not long ago a play 
was performed that had for its subject 
the life of Carlyle. When he spoke of 
the agony and labour that the first 
volume of his French Revolution had cost 
him, the audience received his remark 
with respectful sympathy. He was a 
historian, and historians are to be 
taken seriously, like politicians, lawyers 
and men of science. But when a novel- 
ist, who happened to be present on the 
stage, said that she also had suffered 
in the composition of her tale, the 
audience laughed heartily. Why? 
Partly, it is true, because she was 
Geraldine Jewsbury, a slightly ridicu- 
lous person, but chiefly, I am sure, 
because a modern audience does not 
differ from its predecessors in regarding 
novel-writing asa very trivial occupation. 
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II 


The acknowledged of 
thought to-day, corresponding to the 
churchmen and puritans of the past, are 
beyond question the men of science, the 
economists, the biologists, the sociolo- 
gists and the political theorists. These 
are the modern hierarchy, and all over 
the world the most intelligent and vital 
members of the younger generation sit 
at their feet. What is their attitude to 
the art of story-telling? It is very clearly 
indicated in the extraordinary cult of 
the detective story among them. 
Though Oxford, like the Greeks, is 
comparatively exempt, there is said to 
be scarcely a science don at Cambridge 
or a bluestocking in Bloomsbury who 
does not prop a detective-novel against 
the coffee-pot. Their reason is not that 
they love the art of fiction, but that they 
despise it. A detective-novel is a thing 
apart. It is not, and does not pretend 
to be, a work of art; it is an exercise in 
ingenuity, and the reading of it is 
comparable with the solving of a cross- 
word puzzle. The dons read it, not 
because they are bloodthirsty, but 
because, if blood appears in it at all, 
it appears on the carpet as a clue and 
not in the veins of the characters as a 
stimulus to imagination. There is, 
certainly, no harm in reading books of 
this kind. I happen to find them un- 
readable, but that is no reason for 
condemning them, for I have the same 
impatience of bridge, of crossword 
puzzles and indeed of all semi-intellec- 
tual means of wasting time. But every 
man is entitled to his own method of 
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relaxation and IJ take it to be no worse 
to read a detective story than to play 
trains on the nursery floor. The inter- 
est of the practice lies in its special 
implications. If I play trains on the 
nursery floor, I do not boast about it, 
but among learned men the reading of 
detective stories is a foible of which 
they are inordinately proud. They 
discuss the stories with other learned 
men; they compare the points of one 
story with the points of another; they 
make a paraded affectation of the whole 
affair. Ask them of a book by Huxley 
or Thomas Mann and they say: ‘I am 
afraid I read no fiction but detective 
stories,’ and they await a snigger of 
applause. Why? Because they wish 
it to be understood that, though they 
are willing to read nonsense in odd 
moments, they are not such fools as to 
take imaginative literature seriously. 
This is one angle of contempt. 
Another is even more remarkable. 
There are many people, particularly 
very young people, belonging generally 
to the political left, who are careful to 
distinguish between pure story-telling 
and story-telling with a social content. 
I do not wish to misrepresent them by 
suggesting that they will admire no 
story that is not party propaganda, 
though this is too often the spirit of 
their criticism. Their more moderate 
argument is, roughly, this: that it is 
one of the principal duties of a novel to 
reflect, if not the manners, at any rate 
the spirit of its age; that romantic 
individualism, because the world is 
tending more and more to one form or 
another of the corporate state, is dead; 
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that the two dominating problems of 
our day are economic inequality and 
the prevention of war; and that novels 
which are not given over to the discus- 
sion of these problems are frivolous and 
indeed anti-social. The catchword 
is social-consciousness. Social-consci- 
ousness has been dragged in to do 
service as an aesthetic value. Truth and 
Beauty are considered to be old-fash- 
ioned tests in the estimate of a work of 
art, which must, to be regarded seri- 
ously, have a social revolutionary core. 

This point of view may be easily 
understood. Pure story-telling — a love 
story, for example, such as Tristan and 
Iseult or Manon Lescaut or Turgeniev’s 
First Love —is regarded as a drug. It 
gives pleasure and, therefore, like 
vodka in Russia, tends to blunt the 
edge of a desirable discontent. It leads 
men to look inwards upon their own 
souls, or, looking outward, to discover 
at once the beauty of individual experi- 
ence and the vanity of collective 
endeavour. To read the great stories 
of the world is to realize more and more 
that the world is improved and can be 
improved very little by collective and 
deliberate action. It affects the fringe 
of manners; it exchanges one man’s 
poverty for another man’s riches; it 
checks the tyranny of kings to establish 
the tyranny of dictators; it puts more 
money into men’s pockets and then 
depreciates its value in terms of goods; 
it increases the speed of transport and 
proportionately increases the distances 
that a man must travel each day to his 
business. Meanwhile man’s happiness 
or unhappiness, his value or worthless- 
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ness, depends upon his private philo- 
sophy —on his power to love and to 
respond to love, on his faculty of 
pleasure in little things, on his belief or 
disbelief in heaven and hell, on his 
capacity for hope and acceptance — in 
brief on the nature and strength of his 
secret imagination. Story-telling and 
poetry teach him this and teach it 
continually. They make of economic 
theory not a burning faith but, philoso- 
phically, a matter of indifference. They 
lead men to say that they would rather 
have written Gray’s Elegy than take 
Quebec; they lead men to think that 
since eternity is long and youth short 
they would rather win their lady than 
the Bastille. Prisons, say the great story 
tellers, are always rebuilt; ladies, un- 
fortunately, are not. Prisons, say the 
story-tellers again, are not set up by a 
man’s environment but by himself, by 
his fears, his hatreds, his jealousies, his 
weaknesses, and there is no escape from 
them except in his own contemplative 
wisdom or in the three great acts of 
transcendence — love, poetry, and 
death. Very naturally those who wish 
to use mankind as the material of 
collective experiment dislike all stories 
that do not awaken a belligerent 
social consciousness. For precisely the 
same reason the Walrus and the Car- 
penter would have condemned roman- 
tic individualism among oysters. 

The objections to story-telling may, 
then, be summarized as follows. First, 
there is the feeling of plain men that a 
story is a luxury and an entertainment, 
a means of wasting time more or less 
pleasantly. Second, there is the general 
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objection of men of science and the 
leaders of contemporary thought that 
story-telling is inexact, that indulgence 
in it produces irrelevant and confusing 
emotions, that it does not advance the 
truth and that it must not, therefore, be 
taken seriously. Third, there is the 
objection of those who, while admitting 
that certain stories have been and may 
still be powerful instruments of reform, 
sincerely believe that, in the present 
condition of the world, a_ purely 
aesthetic novel is anti-social because it 
does nothing to advance, and may even 
retard, improvement of human condi- 
tions. It is a very formidable indict- 
ment. 


III 


To answer it by an examination of 
the great novels of the past and their 
influence on human destiny would be 
to fall into confusion and to invite the 
retort that they are, after all, of the past, 
and that it is with the present that we 
are concerned. To brandish great 
names and to ask whether Shakespeare 
or Newton did the greater service to 
God and man would be to indulge in 
vain rhetoric. There is no way to 
attack the infinite complexity of this 
moral and aesthetic problem except at 
its philosophic root. 

Men have always been profoundly 
concerned to speculate on the nature of 
reality, and not philosophers only. 
The plainest and, in his own view, the 
most materialistic of men, who would 
mock at any suggestion that he was a 
metaphysician, nevertheless speculates 
on reality by implication whenever he 


proudly denies his belief in anything 
but what his senses directly communi- 
cate to him; and, at the opposite 
extreme, the most devout of men who, 
having deliberately put inquiry away 
from him, accepts without question 
the dogma of some sect, is, without fully 
realizing it, speculating by proxy, for 
all dogmas spring from and have their 
differences in opposed views of what is 
real and what is unreal. Faith and 
conduct have their origin here. If a 
man believes that only the bodies of 
things are real, he will behave and 
think in one way; if he believes that 
minds as well as bodies are real, he will 
behave in another; if he believes that 
with minds and bodies the total reality is 
not complete, but that there is a third 
component which we may call the 
supernatural, he will behave in another. 
He will behave differently in each 
instance because in each instance he 
will think differently. By his theory 
of reality his whole system of values 
will be affected. 

What is real and what unreal I 
do not propose to argue here. The 
point upon which I wish to insist is 
that the process by which a man arrives 
at his theory of reality is not, and can- 
not be, a strict argument from cause to 
effect or from effect to cause. He cannot 
in this, as in other matters, build 
securely on a basis of observed fact 
because the reality of his observation 
is one of the questions he has to decide. 
For this reason there cannot be a 
strictly scientific proof of any theory of 
reality. A man who insists upon such a 
proof must admit that he is without a 
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theory, and yet, if he have no theory 
of what is real, his values are without 
root and his conduct is empirical 
merely. 

If reasoned conduct depends upon 
values, and reasoned values depend 
upon a persuasion of what is real, and 
a persuasion of what is real can be 
arrived at only with the aid of imagina- 
tion and not by scientific argument 
alone, does it not inevitably follow that 
the whole of a man’s being, from his 
least outward act to his innermost 
contact with his God, has its key in an 
imaginative process? 

In what way does the imagination 
operate? For the greater part of most 
men’s lives, it operates over a fairly 
wide range but on a single plane. As 
memory, it recalls the past to him; 
as fear or greed or hope it anticipates 
the future, working always on or very 
near the surface of his experience. Even 
its researches below the surface, of 
which the psycho-therapists speak, 
though they penetrate the crust of his 
conscious mind, do not, in the eye of 
eternity, go very far; and it will be 
observed that though from a man at a 
given instant of his life the shafts of 
imagination move forward into the 
future or backward into the past, they 
do not ordinarily strike into the present. 
He is lifting a glass of wine to his lips; 
he imagines what its taste will be; he 
imagines what the taste of a similar 
wine has been in the past; the wine 
reaches his tongue and again his 
imagination flies out forward and back 
—in recollection of other pleasures 
associated with this pleasure or of 
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penalties that he has paid for it and 
may have to pay again. In the immedi- 
ate present, he is given over to the 
operation of his sense of taste and does 
not imagine at all. Because he is 
tasting the wine, he ceases to imagine it. 

But, it will be said, what is there 
for him to imagine? The taste, the 
actuality, has displaced the former 
image of it. The answer is that, in 
the poised ‘instant, he may by imagina- 
tion be carried beyond the idea of this 
particular wine to the idea of wine as 
such. I have chosen a commonplace 
example of what I believe to be an 
important truth —- that imagination is 
the means, and the only means, by 
which man may proceed from sensuous 
knowledge of the particular to intuitive 
apprehension of the universal. This is 
the key to imaginative writing. This is 
what is called — I think misleadingly — 
the creative act of an artist. An artist 
is one who has developed in high degree 
an imaginative faculty of penetrating 
the appearances of things and of dis- 
covering their vital essence. Nor, 
except in its intensity, is this process 
exceptional. Everyone is aware of it at 
special and memorable instants of his 
life. Outside your house there is a 
path through a wood with, at its end, 
an open prospect of sky and valley. 
Ordinarily, as you walk down this 
path on a summer’s day, your feeling 
is of gladness that the leaves are green 
and, at the end, that the view is beauti- 
ful. One day your mood changes. You 
feel that the world is brilliant and shin- 
ing, your gladness becomes joy, your 
joy almost exaltation; you feel, not 
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physical well-being only, but spiritual 
well-being; the present rushes in upon 
you and becomes intensified; you have 
a-sense of penetration beyond the 
appearances of things; through your 
pleasure in the green wood wells up, 
like water from the earth, a pleasure 
in greenness itself, and through your 
customary delight in the loveliness 
of the countryside comes an apprehen- 
sions of beauty itself. These moments 
of heightened perception come to the 
simplest of men. They do not express 
it, perhaps, in the terms in which I 
have expressed it. They do not say 
that they have perceived greenness 
itself or beauty itself; probably they 
say nothing at all; but they know that 
their life has been enriched, and, if 
they remember the instant, they are 
made by it more sensitive to similar 
impressions in themselves and more 
charitable to them in others. These 
experiences, though most men are too 
modest to claim them as such, are of 
the same kind with the experiences of 
saints and artists, though not of the 
same degree of intensity. 

They take many forms. One of 
these forms is the experience of mathe- 
maticians, whose apprehension some- 
times mysteriously outruns their logical 
processes. All of us who, in the hum- 
blest way, have trod the foothills of 
higher mathematics, know what it is 
now and then to become aware of 
the solution of a problem without 
having gone through the steps by which 
ordinarily that solution would have 
been approached, and I suggest very 
tentatively that men who are to me, 


in the world of mathematics, what I 
am in the world of literature to a child 
learning to spell, have almost certainly 
had experience of direct mathematical 
apprehension which has caused them to 
feel, if but for a moment, that they were 
in contact with truths outside the 
present range of their intellects. 

But the mathematical form of this 
experience is beyond the reach of most 
of us. There are other and more 
familiar forms of it. Perhaps the com- 
monest is that which I have described 
—an experience related to flowers and 
wood and sky and earth. Even a 
motorist is capable of such an experi- 
ence who, while going at eighty miles 
an hour, enters into the idea of speed. 
Certainly, when we are young, we are 
mysteriously capable of it — first in our 
childhood and again when we fall in 
love. 

It is the general habit of the world 
to laugh at lovers, to say that they are 
mad, to treat them as if they were 
beings temporarily removed from the 
plane of ordinary life; and in this the 
world is more right than it knows. If 
love were no more than an excitement 
of the senses pursuing a_ biological 
sequence from cause to effect, what 
would there be to laugh at? Where 
then would madness appear? If love 
were this alone, it would be no more 
amusing or mysterious or mad than 
hunger, and would not appear to be so. 
The truth is that young lovers are 
removed from the plane of ordinary 
life. Common things shine for them. 
They feel that the earth was created 
only as a scene for their love and is, in 
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that sense, unreal. The cant phrases 
about lovers are for them true — that 
they ‘see each other with new eyes’ 
or that ‘the world is made new for 
them’. From our point of view they are 
bewitched, they are ‘translated’ like 
poor Bottom in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; from their point of view we are 
stricken with blindness. What has 
happened? ‘Their imagination has 
ceased to be sluggish as ours commonly 
is. It is quick, fiery, powerful, pene- 
trative of the instant. It has revealed 
to them, in whatever beauty each may 
possess, the radiance of another and 
universal beauty. They are — to use the 
word in the strict meaning of its Greek 
derivation — in an ecstasy: ‘out of their 
senses’. Two of the most familiar 
lines of Shelley precisely express this 
idea of the universals that lie, or are 
felt to lie, behind particular experi- 
ences. 


Life, like a dome of many coloured 
glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


Sometimes the dome ceases to be 
opaque. The radiance shines through. 
Imagination, when brilliant and vital, 
clears the glass; imagination that is dull 
and sluggish clouds it. All this, I sub- 
mit, is not a matter of exceptional 
experience known only to mystical 
saints and great artists. It is, though 
rarely perhaps and in mild degree, 
the common experience of mankind. 

But the tendency of the human 
imagination is to congeal. A thousand 
influences produce this tendency, par- 
ticularly in a modern world. Inde- 


pendence of character, a bold indivi- 
dualism in thought and behaviour, is 
becoming increasingly rare. Uniform- 
ity of education, standardized environ- 
ment, that doubtful blessing — speed of 
communication, films, wireless, above 
all the extreme difficulty of solitude — 
these things, which, from one point of 
view, are progressive, make more and 
more for the standardization of man 
and the attachment of spurious prides 
to material things. To put it briefly, he 
is desperately afraid of being a freak. 
He dresses, speaks and thinks as others 
dress, speak and think. He is afraid to 
imagine. He shuts himself up in a little 
prison of conventional negations. His 
thought springs from catchword to 
catchword as the popular newspapers 
may dictate. At one moment his 
catchword is science —and_ science 
means for him faster and faster move- 
ment. He does not ask why or whither. 
When his newspaper tells him that 
another ‘record’ has been broken, he 
goes through, like an automaton, all 
the emotions of rejoicing. At another 
moment, his catchword is psycho- 
analysis, which enables him to say, 
whenever any discussion arises about 
the character of his neighbour or the 
nature of his God, ‘probably it has a 
sexual origin’, whereupon, having at 
best proceeded one thousandth part of 
the way towards the first cause, he 
ceases to exercise his imagination 
further. All that he has done, in his 
worship of catchwords, is to give to 
medieval fetishes twentieth-century 
names, and to set up new barriers 
against imaginative meditation. It is 
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one of the functions of story-telling to 
break these barriers down, to unfreeze 
the imaginative stream, to enable it to 
flow again. 


IV 


The way in which a great story or 
any genuine work of art operates to this 
end is by an awakening of the aesthetic 
passion. What precisely the aesthetic 
passion is has been made excellently 
clear by a writer to whom every artist 
owes a great debt, Professor Alexander, 
in his ‘Beauty and other Forms of 
Value. It is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the emotions provoked 
by the subject of a work of art. It is 
the emotion that springs from appre- 
hension of beauty as such, or, to return 
to my previous line of thought, it is the 
perception of a universal within and 
behind the particular. What excites 
the spectator of a Greek statue of 
Aphrodite is not an emotion connected 
with its subject —not its precise re- 
semblance to a woman, for neither in 
colour nor in shape does it resemble 
her as closely as many a trumpery piece 
of figure-painting exhibited in Bond 
Street; nor any erotic stimulus occas- 
ioned by it, for nothing is less erotic or 
more austere than a Greek masterpiece; 
nor any power of sentimental or religi- 
ous association, for Aphrodite is not a 
goddess of ours. What excites him is 
not even an apprehension of the artist’s 
technical mastery of his medium, for 
most men are ignorant of the difficulties 
and are therefore dead to the triumphs 
of carving. What excites him is, simply, 


that the statue is a means of communi- 
cation between him and the universals. 
So it is in other arts. They make man 
aware of the universals; they permit his 
imagination to flow; they uncurtain 
the window of that narrow room which 
is his mortal life. 

This, it may be said, is a very 
dangerous process, unless there is a 
guarantee that his imagination will 
flow in the right direction. Is there any 
such guarantee? Certainly there is 
none that his imagination will flow in 
a direction that conforms with any 
given theory of conduct, and, from 
their own point of view, those con- 
servative parents are fully justified who 
say that novels ‘put ideas into young 
people’s heads’. A story is not a moral 
agent; it is not an educational agent, 
and people who praise the drama as 
educational are praising it for its 
accidents, not for its essence; nor is art, 
as the later Tolstoy argued, an agent of 
utility. A great story is an imaginative 
flux — that is all. And that, in my view, 
is everything. 

To examine the means by which a 
story acts as a flux would be to embark 
upon another and harder essay than 
this. I have already treated of this 
subject, in its relation to the theatre, in 
an essay on The Nature of Dramatic 
Illusion, and will content myself here 
with saying what may serve as an 
indication of a line of thought rather 
than a formal pursuit of it. 

There is a distinction between 
doing the work of imagination for a 
reader and enabling his own imagin- 
ation to flow. If I write in such a way 
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that a reader feels that he is in the room 
I describe and that he hears the words 
I have set down on paper, I have done 
no more than create a perfect delusion 
—a difficult exercise in artistic natural- 
ism, but one which does not entitle the 
performer of it to claim more than that 
he is a competent craftsman. But if, 
with or without perfect delusion, I can 
by the love story I tell liberate the 
reader’s own imagination in such a 
way that he has, after reading my 
story, a livelier insight into love itself 
than heshadmbeione, tel can torea 
moment cause his own spirit to move 
across my page and inhabit a plane 
of reality of which formerly he has had 
but momentary and doubtful glimpses, 
then I am a great artist. I am, of 
course, so far as a particular reader is 
concerned, working in the dark. I do 
not know who he is; I do not know the 
nature of his imagination; I could not, 
if I would, work to produce a specified 
influence upon him, and I would not 
if I could. All that a story-teller can 
do is to see his own story as a glass 
through which the light of the universals 
appears to him, and to keep that glass 
clear. To-keep it faultlessly clear is to 
write a masterpiece that endures from 
generation to generation; to allow it to 
be thick and continue to write is to 
produce hack-work. 

There is a very happy instance of 
what I mean in The Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius, often called The Golden Ass. 
This book is for the most part an 
account of the adventures of one Lucius, 
the narrator, who was by magic turned 
into an ass. He served many masters, 
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and the chapters of his life have little 
connection except in his identity; they 
are, moreover, supplemented by anec- 
dotes, short and long, which have 
nothing to do with the main story and, 
having probably done duty before the 
days of Apuleius, have served since as 
the basis of certain tales of Boccaccio. 
In the Elvabethan translation, the 
whole of Apuleius is exceedingly good 
to read, in much the same way that- 
Fielding is good to read; but neither 
Apuleius nor Fielding wrote an aesthetic 
novel. They told delicious tales, they 
had a glorious power of invention, and 
they were, by remote implication, 
moralists, and these things in them- 
selves seem to me a justification of 
having lived; but if anyone is disposed 
to attack Apuleius or Fielding — or 
Jane Austen for that matter —on the 
ground that they were what the abbess 
of Hohenberg depicted as ‘idle story- 
tellers’, I am not disposed to defend 
them. They do not, that is to say, find 
shelter within my special fortress. They 
have defences of their own; it would be 
arrogant and foolish to deny the title 
of ‘artist’ to them; but they are not, 
except on rare occasions, artists in the 
sense that they have power to com- 
municate the universals. To this there 
is, in Apuleius, a sudden and brilliant 
exception. He breaks off from his main 
narrative to tell the story of Cupid and- 
Psyche, and, while this interlude con- 
tinues, the reader is translated to an 
imaginative plane altogether different 
from that on which he has been follow- 
ing the ass’s adventures among robbers 
and courtesans. Hitherto, in reading, 
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one has danced along on the plane of 
entertainment; suddenly at the names 
of Cupid and Psyche, an enchantment 
falls upon the tale and the reader’s 
own imagination takes wing. 


Vv 


This, then, is the case for story- 
telling — not that it entertains or in- 
forms or educates, though it may do all 
this, but that it revitalizes the reader’s 
perception of reality, it fluidifies his 
imagination of the universals, making 
him aware by intuition of the nature of 
things. Here the connection appears 
between story-telling and scientific re- 
search, between story-telling and religi- 
ous aspiration. All three are ultimately 
concerned to discover the nature of 
things, and, in the discovery, to lead 
man, the discoverer, towards equili- 
brium and fullness of life. In The 
Foundations of Aesthetics, written in 1922 
by Ogden, Richards and James Wood, 
these words occur: ‘As we realize 
beauty we become more fully ourselves 
the more our impulses are engaged. . . 
Through no other experience can the 
full richness and complexity of our 
environment be realized. The ultimate 
value of equilibrium is that it is better 
to be fully than partially alive.’ 
Gentile, in The Philosophy of Art, 
approaching the same problem from a 
different angle, for he will admit no 
reality external to the process of 
thought, nevertheless reaches this con- 
clusion:— 

‘In a work of art the feeling is 
everything. For the feeling is the form 


in which the subject matter is fused and 
transfigured . . . The critic who still 
distinguishes a subject-matter, with a 
value of its own, from the form with 
which it is identified, and from which 
alone it gets form and actuality, is still 
upon the threshold of art and has 
not the key to unlock the door. The 
truth is that, if the hymns live, the gods 
live too; they live in the hymns.’ 

And the late Poet Laureate said 
this: 


‘Beauty is the highest of all these occult 


influences, 

the quality of appearances that thru’ 
the sense 

wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind 
of man: 

And Art, as it createth new forms of 
beauty, 

awakeneth new ideas that advance the 
spirit, 

in the life of Reason to the wisdom of 
God.’ 


The saying, ‘Art, as it createth new 
forms of beauty, awakeneth new ideas’ 
is, I think, open to misinterpretation. 
Beauty I conceive to be absolute and 
universal, an aspect of God. Art does 
not create beauty; it reveals beauty, the 
universal, by making statues, stories, 
pictures which have the effect of lifting 
the darkness, as it were a curtain, 
from the glass through which man sees. 
What Shelley said of poetry is applic- 
able to aesthetic story-telling. ‘Poetry’, 
he said, ‘lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world,’ and he proceeded 
to argue —and his own poetry at its 
best and worst was rich in proofs of his 
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argument — that ‘the effect of poetry is 
diminished in exact proportion to the 
strength of its moral aim.’ So in story- 
telling. It must stand or fall as an 
instrument of pure imagination, as one 
of the means by which man is enabled, 
as Shelley says, ‘to imagine intensely 
and comprehensively’, as precisely that 
which Jerome thought it was not 
—a revelation of God because it is a 


revelation of the nature of man. If we 
seek to defend it on the grounds of 
worldly utility, we shall fail, but if we 
believe that there is value in love, in 
poetry, in mystical apprehension, then 
our position is unassailable, for the 
value of story-telling is the same with 
theirs. It is a raising of curtains, an 
opening of windows, an admittance of 
light. 


The Duel 
by Nikolai Gubsky 


ips happened in Russia in 
those almost legendary pre-war times 
when the Tsar pretended to be all 
powerful, the Duma produced very 
long speeches, and the Ministries 
equally long circulars. They started 
writing circulars at about midday and 
wrote without interval till about seven. 
The smarter the Ministry, the later it 
opened:.in the Foreign Office, for 
instance, you could not find a soul till 
after one, while in the shabby Depart- 
ment of Education pens began to 
scratch as early as eleven. 

It was a dark December day, 
exceptionally dark even for Petersburg, 
and at midday electric light was burn- 
ing in all the rooms of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

One of the first to arrive at his 
office was Kanshin, a young man of 
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twenty-four, sturdily built, with a heavy 
gait, deep-set eyes, and a moustache 
that made him look older than he was. 
He passed to his seat, took from the 
shelf a thick volume with ‘Agrarian 
Law’ embossed on the cover and buried 
himself in it. 

The work he had to do, — a memo- 
randum on agrarian conditions in 
Bessarabia where the local law was 
curiously intertwined with the Napo- 
leonic Code — was interesting; yet try 
as he might he could not get the hang 
of what he was reading, for between 
the printed lines and his mind there 
stood all the time a transparent shadow, 
the image of a slim tall girl in a fur 
cap, with serious grey eyes. Lydia, — 
it was only yesterday he had seen her 
off at the railway station, and yet how 
long ago it seemed now, after an end- 
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less night spent in pacing up and down 
the room smoking innumerable cigar- 
ettes and futilely ruminating on what 
might have been but was not. She had 
been standing at the door of the 
carriage, saying something about her 
friend, the medical student, to whom 
she was going for a fortnight; and then 
she had fallen silent because she 
noticed that he was not listening to her 
but was absorbed in his gloom. Her 
look wavered then, she glanced away. 
The station bell rang. ‘Well, good- 
bye,’ she said in an uncertain tone, and 
the haste with which she stretched out 
her hand hurt him. ‘Will you write to 
me?’ he wanted to ask and could not, 
his voice would not obey him. He took 
her hand and did what he had never 
done before: kissed it. ‘I must go now,’ 
she whispered, gently withdrawing her 
hand, a look of confusion and pity 
coming to her eyes. For of course she 
had known all along that he loved her; 
and although she did not love him, 
something bound her to him and she 
could not dismiss him. It was a dead- 
lock, a fixed state of misery, which had 
already lasted for a year and might 
last for another ten... . 

‘Hullo, old chap. Earning your 
daily bread?’ 

It was Tikonoff, “Tit? for short, the 
enfant terrible of the office, a happy-go- 
lucky youth with raven black hair and 
mobile Southern features, Kanshin’s 
bosom friend since school days. 

‘Lord, how sleepy I am,’ an- 
nounced Tit, settling down at his table 
next to Kanshin’s. ‘I wish someone 
would explain to me why we start at 


that unearthly hour. 
keepers or what?’ 

He gave a hearty yawn, glanced 
with disapproval at a file of circulars 
before him and yawned again. 

‘Went to the Alcazar last night,’ 
he continued. ‘Quite a decent show. 
They’ve got a French girl there who 
comes on practically naked, and her 
figure is something marvellous,’ with 
his hand he drew a voluptuous curve 
in the air. ‘Why didn’t you call last 
night? We would have gone together.’ 

‘I couldn’t,’ said Kanshin dully. 

‘Why not? What have you been 
doing? 

‘Nothing. Staying at home.’ 

Tit glanced at him critically. 

‘Staying at home,’ he mocked him. 
‘Really, my dear, you ought to take 
care of yourself, you are getting im- 
possibly gloomy. This life of a bloom- 
ing hermit which you are leading, is 
not good for you. No wonder you get 
demoralized. What you want is a 
woman, it doesn’t matter what woman, 
for they are all alike, I assure you. . . .’ 

‘Oh, leave me alone,’ growled 
Kanshin, who had heard all this dozens 
of times before. ‘I must do some work 
now.’ To show that he was in earnest, 
he pulled the volume nearer and 
propped his head on his palm. 

Tit’s best feelings were offended. 

‘Work!’ he cried with indignation. 
‘Here I am giving you brotherly advice, 
and all you can find to say is: “Work.” 
You are a pig, my dear, an ungrateful 
pig, and I won’t waste my precious 
time on you any further.’ 

He turned away demonstratively, 


Are we shop- 
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lit a cigarette, and for some time amused 
himself with puffing rings. 

Another clerk entered the room, 
a lanky, dandified young man with a 
face that would have been handsome 
but for an ugly crease round his mouth 
which gave him a rapacious expres- 
sion. 

‘Hullo, Maroff, steer this way,’ 
shouted ‘Tit, whose sociable nature 
resented even the smallest dose of 
loneliness. 

Maroff came up and shook hands 
with him and Kanshin, pulling the 
middle part of his body as far back as 
it would go. In general, whether he 
stood or sat, his body continually 
wriggled in all its joints as though 
afflicted with a bad itch. 

He sat down beside Tit and started 
telling him about a woman, Nina by 
name, whom both of them seemed to 
know rather intimately. He began in a 
whisper but as the tale proceeded his 
voice gradually rose so that Kanshin 
could not help hearing him. The 
reading of Agrarian Law became in- 
creasingly difficult. 

‘Just as I stepped out with her,’ 
Maroff was saying, his hands describing 
a double spiral, ‘whom did I see but 
Minnie, you know that little German 
creature who had pestered me in the 
autumn. ‘‘Now what do you want?” 
I asked her. “I must talk to you,” 
she said. ‘“‘We have nothing to discuss,” 
I said and wanted to pass her, but she 
clutched at my sleeve and _ started 
blubbering. A most awkward situa- 
tion,’ he proceeded, his face aglow 
with satisfaction. “There was Nina 
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standing on the porch, and people in 
the street watching us, and... .” 

A shiver of disgust ran down 
Kanshin’s back. The dislike he had 
always felt for Maroff now grew into a 
violent hatred. His hands tingled with 
the desire to hit out at the man, to 
hammer at his handsome self-satisfied 
face. He pressed his palms tightly to 
his ears, but the fascination of hatred 
soon made him release the pressure of 
his fingers and listen. 

‘It’s incredible how they run after 
you,’ Tit was saying, with frank envy. 

‘Isn’t it, Maroff beamed. ‘And 
you know, I don’t do anything to get 
them, they come of themselves. There 
was that Mary, for instance. I simply 
couldn’t shake her off. . . .’ 

The bell rang. In a flash Tit’s 
features rearranged themselves into 
that grave preoccupied expression which 
is the mark of a promising bureaucrat. 

‘The Director has come,’ he 
grumbled. ‘Always choosing the wrong 
moment. Now Ill have to take that 
damned circular to him.’ He seized 
the file and hurriedly rammaged in it. 

A feeling of relief descended on 
Kanshin: they would go now and leave 
him alone. He found the place in the 
book where he had stopped and read 
on. ‘The officials of the District Land 
Commission are forbidden on pain of fine 
to disclose. . . 2 

‘I say, Kanshin.’ 

He looked up. Maroff, having left 
Tit who was still busy rummaging in 
his file, was now addressing him. And 
once more at the sight of Maroff’s fatuous 
face and his sensuous negroid lips 
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twisted in a falsely affable smile, the 
poison of hatred coursed through 
Kanshin’s veins. 

‘Was it you I saw last night near 
the railway station?’ asked Maroff. 
‘You were driving in a sleigh with a 
girl. A charming girl, I must say. Who 
is she? I’m almost sure I’ve met her 
somewhere, only I can’t remember... .’ 

With a jerk Kanshin was up, a 
wild look in his eyes, his jaw working 
convulsively. 

‘You — you swine,’ he muttered 
hoarsely. ‘How dare you, you cur! 
And lowering his head he made a rush 
forward. 

Fortunately Tit managed to inter- 
cept him. A short struggle ensued in 
the course of which a chair was upset 
and the circulars fell on the ground. 
Tit was thrown aside and bumped his 
head against the shelf. But the fit of 
fury spent itself in this preliminary 
effort: Kanshin stopped, glanced round 
him with unseeing eyes and quickly 
walked out of the room. 


The next day Kanshin stayed at 
home. He had influenza, so he drank 
lots of hot tea with raspberry jam — the 
traditional Russian cure for cold of all 
kinds - and swallowed aspirin. He felt 
miserable because of the sordid affair 
of the previous day and because he 
longed for Lydia. He wrote a letter to 
her, a very long and very sad letter, 
but remembered that he had sworn to 
himself not to write to her, and tore it 
up. He smoked half a dozen cigarettes, 
all of them tasteless, and having proved 
to himself that one letter did not count, 


had reached once more for the pen 
when Tit arrived. 

Tit was in high spirits. 

‘Bravo, old chap!’ he cried, fer- 
vently embracing his friend. ‘It was a 
rare treat you gave me. Maroff was 
shaking in every limb; he had to drink 
a gallon of water before he could speak. 
And of course everybody got to know 
about it at once. In the Second 
Department when I came there they 
told me that you had been punching his 
face for halfan hour . . . But tell me, 
what was it all about? I didn’t hear 
properly, and Maroff swears he only 
said that he had seen you driving with 
some female. Was it really all? He 
didn’t say anything else?’ 

‘No, he didn’t.’ 

‘Why then did you go for him? 
Surely there must have been some- 
thing else.’ 

‘But I tell you there wasn’t. 
Simply the cad got on my nerves.’ 

‘I see,’ drawled Tit. ‘Well, well.’ 
He shook his head judiciously. ‘In view 
of your pugilistic disposition I’d better 
not inquire further into the matter. 
But the point is this.’ He changed his 
tone and became very earnest. ‘You 
have publicly offended him, publicly, 
you understand? and that isn’t a 
joking matter. He now demands of you 
a formal apology in writing or before 
witnesses. What do you say to that? 

‘Nothing,’ said Kanshin with 
annoyance. ‘And please, Tit, let’s not 
talk about it, it’s too disgusting for 
words.’ 

‘Does it mean that you decline to 
apologize?’ insisted Tit, 
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FOr course Idossbutit.e. .. 

‘Splendid!’ cried Tit, throwing off 
his gravity. “I knew you would. And 
damn it all, why should you apologize. 
Serves him right, he is a swine with 
women and in general. Only why are 
you so glum? You ought to feel a hero 
and sing songs of victory, instead of 
which you look as though you were 
going to your own funeral. Cheer up, 
old pumpkin . . . Are you coming to 
the office to-morrow?’ 

‘Of course not. I feel quite rotten.’ 

‘Pity that, I was looking forward to 
your meeting with Monsieur Maroff. 
All right then, [ll tell him.’ 

And he did so on the following day. 
Maroff was greatly perturbed. 

‘What am I to do now?’ he 
muttered, waving his arms about. ‘I 
can’t leave it at that, everybody has 
heard what he said. I must do some- 
thing.’ 

‘Knock him down when you see 
him next time.’ The suggestion was 
prompted by sheer malice, since 
physically Maroff was no match for 
Kanshin. ‘Or if you don’t like that, 
you may challenge him to a duel. I 
really don’t know what else you can do.’ 

‘A duel! But it’s preposterous.’ 

‘Why preposterous? Better people 
than you have fought duels. You are 
a nobleman, aren’t you? Well, noblesse 
oblige. Of course, if you don’t mind 
him calling you a swine and a cur and 
a cad and so forth, then there is nothing 
to talk about.’ 

The idea of a duel had come to 
Tit in a flash of inspiration, but the 
more he pondered it, the more he 
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liked it. He consulted his friends in the 
Department. They realized perfectly 
well that in the circumstances a duel 
was sheer lunacy, but the starved 
romanticism in them clamoured for 
bloodshed; also it was a pleasure to 
see Maroff who was very unpopular, in 
a difficult position. The atmosphere in 
the Department became tense with 
excitement. Bunches of typists gathered 
in the dark recesses of the corridor 
arguing heatedly as to the relative 
offensiveness of the words Swine and 
Cur, and whether swords were not a 
nobler weapon than pistols. A junior 
of the Book-keeping Section implored 
Tit to allow him a sight of the combat; 
he would hide behind a tree, he said, 
and not be in anybody’s way. The two 
middle-aged and heavily bearded clerks 
of the Inward and Outward Journals 
had an altercation on the subject of the 
shooting distance and would have 
started a free fight had not the Chief 
entered at the critical moment. 

Maroff ceased to go about the 
Department since people openly sneered 
at him when he passed. He pretended to 
be very busy and sat at his desk writing 
mysterious letters — ‘informing _ the 
police beforehand’, said his colleagues 
maliciously. From time to time Tit 
came up to him, talked convincingly 
about the traditions of the nobility 
and reproduced with slight exaggera- 
tions the comments he had overheard. 
Kanshin was still at home with flu. 

That state of affairs could not last 
long and on the fourth day Maroff 
authorized Tit to pass his challenge 
on to Kanshin. 
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Tit was greatly pleased. 

‘I always knew you were the bravest 
of the brave,’ he said. ‘Only you won’t 
go back on it, will you? Because with 
chaps like you one can never be 
SUTeLy sate 

He repaired to Kanshin’s flat and 
found his friend lying on the sofa with 
a compress on his head. 

‘I have serious news for you,’ said 
Tit solemnly. ‘Maroff challenges you 
to a duel. Being the injured party, he 
has the choice of weapons and he has 
chosen pistols. Do you want me for a 
second? If so, I’m at your service, of 
course.’ 

Kanshin was dumbfounded. 

‘But you are mad, both of you,’ he 
cried. ‘Are we German students or 
what? A duel! Oh, God! And with 
that swine, too,’ With a groan he sank 
back on the pillows. 

‘If you don’t like the idea nothing 
prevents you from apologizing,’ said 
Tit quietly. 

‘I am not going to apologize to 
that swine.’ 

‘But, my dear, you have to do 
one thing or the other. You can’t 
walk about assaulting people in broad 
daylight and then refuse to take the 
consequences.’ 

He put his hand on Kanshin’s 
knee. 

‘Let’s look at the matter from 
another angle. Suppose you decline the 
challenge, what then? For Maroff it’ll 
be a triumph. “Ah, Kanshin is afraid,” 
hed sayreva. a 

“Let him.’ 

‘Let him, by all means. But every- 


body else will say the same. I know that 
you aren’t afraid, but they won’t know 
it and the facts will speak against you. 
The facts! What will your position be 
then? And what about me? Do you 
think it'll be fun for me to hear all the 
idiots in the ministry calling you a 
coward? No, my dear, you can’t refuse 
now; things have gone much too far.’ 

‘Rubbish, rubbish,’ moaned 
Kanshin, seizing his aching head 
between his hands. “Have pity on me, 
Tite 

But Tit had no pity where high 
principles were on stake. He quoted 
the duels that had been fought lately 
by officers of the Guards, he appealed 
to Kanshin’s common sense, he invoked 
Kanshin’s ancestors, he drew gloomy 
pictures of Kanshin’s being expelled 
from the club, ostracized by society, 
his career ruined in the bud, his name 
made a synonym of disgrace. This 
went on for an hour and more. To 
every argument advanced by his friend 
he found a dozen counter arguments. 
And his vitality carried the day: he 
went back home with an acceptance of 
the challenge and unlimited powers to 
act as he deemed fit, whilst Kanshin 
stayed on the sofa writhing with head- 
ache and disgust at himself. 


Tit set sternly to work. To begin 
with, the seconds had to be appointed. 
Tit chose as his assistant a certain 
Baron Nolken, an obese and taciturn 
young diplomat with pots of money 
and a perfect willingness to do anything 
to relieve the monotony of existence: 
the year before, in a circus he had 
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entered a cage of tigers and stroked 
the most ferocious beast of the lot. 
‘It’s a put up job, they are really quite 
harmless pussies,’ he had declared 
afterwards. Over Maroff’s seconds 
there was some delay. His friends in the 
Ministry declined that honour, partly 
to spite him, and partly for fear of 
punishment, so he had to put up with 
two nondescript lieutenants whom he 
had met in a house of bad fame and 
who on that occasion had borrowed 
fifty roubles from him. The lieutenants 
belonged to an obscure provincial 
regiment, and that greatly shocked 
Tit. ‘For the gala day,’ he said, ‘T’ll 
have to present them with clean collars 
and make them wash their necks.’ 

At first the meetings of the seconds 
took place in the office, at Tit’s table. 
For the general benefit — the lieutenants, 
of course, forgot to pay their share — 
several duelling codes were purchased; 
they were duly examined and com- 
mented upon in a stage whisper. The 
clerks and the juniors strained their 
ears to catch what was being said; 
the messengers would take a peep 
through a crack in the door at Tit’s 
wild gesticulation and agree that 
although Mr. Tikonov wasn’t in the 
army, still he knew more about it than 
the rest of em. The Chief complained 
of slackness in work. 

Things were more complicated 
than Tit had expected. The codes 
disagreed with each other. The 
lieutenants had no brains and would 
raise irrelevant questions. The Baron 
frequently missed the meetings, and 
a meeting of seconds is not valid unless 
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there is a full quorum. Also, the public 
curiosity was annoying in the long run. 
The meetings were therefore transferred 
to a restaurant where the food was 
fairly good and the wine not too 
expensive. At two in the morning the 
lieutenants would descend the stair- 
case in perilous zig-zags, squeeze them- 
selves through the wide front door and 
disappear in the frosty mist, while Tit 
having distributed royal tips all round 
would try to keep the Baron off the 
looking glasses, for in his cups the 
Baron developed a passion for smashing 
them. ‘I hate seeing my face when 
I’m like that,’ he explained. 

Then the place of the duel. It had 
to be not far from the town and at the 
same time secure from an intrusion of 
strangers — not an easy thing to find in 
December with thirty inches of snow 
on the ground. One afternoon the 
four of them set out to a suburb where 
the Baron said he knew of a suitable 
clearing in the wood. They walked 
through an endless park, then left the 
road and took a path. Sinking up to 
their knees in the snow and stumbling 
over hidden tree trunks, they fought 
their way through some scratchy bushes 
first to a kitchen garden, then to more 
scratchy bushes. It was bitterly cold. 
Tit went blue in the face; he lost all 
feeling in the toes and spoke of immi- 
nent amputation. Finally they came to 
a fence. ‘It’s here, I’m sure,’ said the 
Baron, but when they climbed over 
they found themselves facing a big 
factory. The Baron proposed to go 
back and start all over again, but that 
was too much for Tit: he said he had 
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had enough of jungle life and must 
either have a drink or die of exposure. 
So they went towards the factory and 
entered the first inn they saw. High 
tea was ordered, with vodka instead of 
tea. Tit’s sunken spirits rose: he 
danced a cake-walk with the Baron, 
sang gipsy songs and explored the 
anatomy of the buxom young woman 
who served them. When it was time to 
depart the Baron remembered that 
only an hour’s distance from Peters- 
burg he had an estate where there was 
room for a dozen duels. ‘You are an 
ass,’ said Tit with feeling. ‘Why didn’t 
you say so before?’ 

Then the pistols. They were 
terribly expensive, which was particu- 
larly annoying since after the killing 
they would be of no use to anyone. 
Here again the Baron came to the 
rescue. His father, it appeared, had a 
pair in his collection, but since father 
and son were not on speaking terms, the 
pistols would have to be stolen, which 
however was rather difficult since the 
old man was an invalid and never left 
the study where he kept them. The 
only time for getting them was in the 
morning when he was asleep, but then 
the Baron could never wake before 
mid-day. 

And finally one of the lieutcnants 
vanished, vanished completely. They 
waited for two days and then enlisted 
another lieutenant, an arrogant youth 
who pretended that only officers were 
qualified to deal with duelling, and 
had words with Tit on that score. Then 
the first lieutenant reappeared, telling 
a long story about some mysterious 


lady of high birth whose honour he 
had been saving; but as there was a 
fresh bruise on his forehead, Tit 
surmised that he had been mauled in 
some orgy. There were five seconds 
now, and the fifth refused to go having 
discovered a clause in one of the Codes 
to the effect that ‘once a second, always 
a second’. Tit had recourse to alcohol: 
after special treatment in a restaurant 
the fellow was reduced to a state of 
imbecility and made to sign a formal 
resignation. 

‘Things are getting settled,’ Tit 
announced to Kanshin. ‘At first Maroff 
insisted on a distance at which no one 
could hit a battleship, but his seconds 
told him they would thrash him if he 
did not give in, so he gave in. The Baron 
has tied an alarm clock to his bed post 
and swears to deliver the pistols 
to-morrow. The site is secured: and so 
is the doctor. True, he’s a Jew and an 
ear specialist, but that doesn’t matter 
since you’ll miss each other in any care. 
You aren’t afraid, I hope?’ 

‘T’m not,’ said Kanshin dully. 
‘Besides, I’m sure nothing will come of 
1c 

He proved to be right: nothing 
came of it, to the consternation of the 
whole Department. The Director, who 
had all the time been following with 
interest the progress of preparations, 
announced at the last moment that a 
duel would mean instant dismissal 
for everybody concerned. Maroff 
rushed to Tit for advice. In strict 
confidence he told Tit that he was 
married —a thing that no one sus- 
pected — married secretly from _ his 
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parents; moreover his wife was just 
expecting a baby, and if in the name of 
Honour he had been prepared to risk 
his life, a dismissal was more than he 
had bargained for. ‘Come, I’ll intro- 
duce you to my wife,’ he added, 
catching the gleam of incredulity in 
Tit’s eyes, an invitation which Tit 
politely declined. 

Tit was furious. 

‘What a mess! For a week I have 
been spending money on those un- 
washed warriors, and all to no purpose. 
It’s your fault, why couldn’t you hold 
your tongue. The least you can do now 
is to get me a hundred roubles. I’m 
absolutely broke.’ 

Maroff, who saw the importance 
of keeping his peace with Tit, procured 


_ the money. 


‘That’s a little better,’ grumbled 
Tit, pocketing the notes. ‘Although, to 
tell you the truth, it’s only a half of 
what I’ve spent on this idiotic affair.’ 

Kanshin that day was back in the 
office for the first time since his ill- 
ness. Tit explained the situation to 
him. 

‘You might as well apologize to 
him now,’ said Tit. “He’s had a good 
lesson. Go and tell him: Although, my 
dear friend, you are a scoundrel and a 
cad and so on, still I had no intention 
of hurting your feelings. Or something 
of that kind.’ 

‘T’m not going to apologize.’ 

Kanshin was in his blackest mood. 
Lydia, it appeared, was back in town, 
yet she had not rung him up as she 
had promised. Of course she had 
simply forgotten. What was he to her? 


Whether she saw him or not, made no 
difference to hers. += 

‘Don’t be a bloodthirsty crocodile,’ 
continued Tit. ‘Just consider what it 
all means to Maroff. If you don’t 
apologize, his position will be untenable 
and he’ll have to leave the Ministry. 
Serves him right, you’ll say? Quite so. 
But then there is his wife. I admit she 
has chosen the wrong moment for 
producing little Maroffs, but we can’t 
alter that, can we? I know your will is 
of iron and your heart of granite, but 
try to be human foronce. Besides, what 
he had said to you wasn’t so very 
offensive. I always thought that there 
was really no reason for you to lose your 
temper.’ 

‘If you thought that, why the devil 
did you interfere?’ 

His remark stung Tit. 

‘Interfere!’ he cried indignantly. 
‘Now, really, that’s the limit. Here I’ve 
been sweating day and night to clear 
up the mess you’ve made, and instead 
of saying nicely: Thanks for all the 
trouble I have taken. . . ’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Kanshin in his best 
sarcastic manner. 

‘Don’t mention it, Tit replied 
haughtily. ‘I now wash my hands of the 
whole stupid business, so please don’t 
ask me for help any more.’ And he 
went to console Maroff. 

An hour later Kanshin was called 
to the telephone. It was Lydia. She 
said she had come back earlier than she 
had expected; she was free that night 
and if he had nothing better to do would 
he come at eight as usual. ‘My friend 
is not with me,’ she added. Kanshin’s 
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gloom dispersed, the ice crust on his 
heart melted; he went to Maroff and, 
in the presence of a disappointed typist, 
apologized to him, dimly aware that 
by doing so he was trying to pro- 
pitiate the wrath of some unknown 
deity. 

In the evening he was with Lydia. 
He felt elated because he saw her, and 
miserable because the moment he met 
her glance he knew that she was and 
would always be inaccessible to him. 
He told her the story of his quarrel, 
leaving out its beginning and most of 
the details. The story thus mutilated 
became vague in the extreme; all 
Lydia could make out was that he had 
been nasty to a married man because 
she stayed away, and had realized his 
nastiness because she came back. But 
being a shy girl she refrained from 
asking any questions. ‘Anyhow, it’s all 


right now, you needn’t worry any 
more,’ she said gently. 

He sat with his head lowered, 
fingering a paper knife. How quietly 
she takes it, he thought. ‘It’s all right 
now’ — and the case is dismissed. Just 
as if it were an episode in some old 
uninteresting book: as one_ reads 
one sympathizes —a little — with the 
troubles of the hero; but the moment 
the book is shut, the whole thing is 
forgotten, there is nothing more to say 
about it... . 

She saw that he was upset, and she 
would have liked to cheer him up, but 
she did not understand what it all 
meant and could not find the appro- 
priate words. She gathered her shawl 
tighter about her shoulders and shrank 
into the corner of her armchair, a look 
of pity and confusion in her serious 
grey eyes. 
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Week In, Week Out 
by H. W. Jones 


I AM not a writer. I am 
an unemployed clerk living in a 
large Lancashire city. It is four years 
since I had a job, and if anyone 
can say when I am likely to get another, 
it will be news worth hearing. All I 
want to do here is just to put down 
something about the background of 
my existence during these years; it is 
the background of thousands of lives 
like mine, in this town and hundreds of 
others. So I have chosen two centres of 
unemployed men’s daily life — the 
Labour Exchange and the public 
reading rooms — and shall say what I 
can about these. If I could I would 
like to say a great deal more. 


I 


The: Labour Exchange stands in 
the centre of our town, to be con- 
venient for everybody, and is better 
patronized than any other place: a 
summer sale at bargain prices in one 
of the biggest stores would not attract 
so much custom. On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays all roads lead here: these 
are ‘signing-on’ days. A thin trickle 
of men and women from the suburbs 
gradually grows into a steady stream 
as the city is approached; and in the 


street leading to the destination it 
swells into a torrent. 

The entrance is in a side street, but 
the building, squat and ugly, stands in 
one of the main roads facing a church, 
which does not appear any more 
impressive. The church stands cold 
and aloof showing no sign of industry; 
but the clock in the tower is said to be 
reliable. 

The Labour Exchange is not 
conspicuous except for the crowd of men 
and women standing outside, their air 
of listlessness and untidy appearance 
indicating the ravages of prolonged 
unemployment. Their helplessness is 
pathetic. The Labour Exchange can 
offer them nothing, but they seem loath 
to go away. It has a fearful fascination 
for most people: once upon a time one 
could get jobs there. 

In order to enter the building 
most of them go up a flight of wooden 
stairs, and the rhythmic tread of count- 
less weary feet from early morning until 
late in the afternoon sounds weird and 
sad, the music of hopelessness and 
despair. Besides the two floors above, 
the basement is in use, whilst the 
women have to go to the third floor. 
The interior is in comparative darkness, 
which helps to hide its bareness. On 
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the walls hang notices of different 
kinds, most of them warning applicants 
for unemployment benefit of the 
penalties incurred by making false 
claims; then there is the modest 
Employment Gazette issued by the 
Ministry of Labour, stuck in a glass 
case like a relic at the Museum. 
Directly above the long broad 
counters is a row of electric lights, but 
these do not penetrate the surrounding 
gloom, and men collect in the corners 
talking in whispers. The floor-space is 
considerable, but the building seems 
filled nigh to bursting with perspiring 
humanity, which gives an impression 
of smallness. The heat is intense; 
allied with the smell of disinfectant 
discharged into the atmosphere at 
frequent intervals it is physically 
nauseating. The struggle between men 
trying to get out and others wanting 
to get in, does not improve tempers 
already strained to breaking point. 
Much of the trouble is caused by those 
who have already ‘signed on’ remaining 
inside to talk to their friends, and the 
resulting congestion is terrific. 

The first experience is disagreeable, 
but one soon grows used to it, especially 
on a Thursday or a Friday, which are 
pay-days, the ‘bright spots’ in a week of 
unrelieved gloom. When the box-clerk 
is slow and inclined to gossip too much 
with his neighbour, there is acute 
discomfort entailed in ‘signing-on’. A 
fresh crowd assembles every quarter of 
an hour, and if the numbers are not 
kept down to modest proportions, a line 
two-deep, extending from the box to 
the opposite wall becomes a shapeless 


and noisy queue of dangerous dimen- 
sions. There are at least fifty boxes in 
use, and it is the duty of each clerk to 
keep the unemployed on the move. A 
pause is disastrous. But there are some 
officials who continually put the 
machine out of gear, looking uncon- 
cerned when the ‘ten-thirties’ are still 
waiting to sign-on, although the hour 
is eleven, but, in their hearts, somewhat 
dismayed on hearing the angry voices 
of the ‘ten-forty-fives’ and the shouts 
of the ‘eleven o’clocks’, a confused 
swaying mass in the rear. 

Punctuality is practised here with 
everybody present to sign-on at the 
time written on the yellow card, other- 
wise the dole is stopped for the day. 
No ill-will exists between clerks and 
unemployed except on rare occasions, 
when a clerk will try to be clever at 
the expense of one of the latter, which 
causes much unpleasantness. But this 
conduct is unpopular so far as modern 
officialdom is concerned, as the unem- 
ployed show great militancy; in one 
or two court cases arising out of 
assaults, the accused have been treated 
leniently. Moreover, a smack on the 
jaw hurts. Civility costs nothing. And 
it is absurd for the clerks to be too 
superior in their behaviour: their 
salary is not more than £2 Ios. per 
week, and many are only temporarily 
employed. Tact can do wonders, 
especially as in most cases the unem- 
ployed will not be bullied by anybody, 
and expect to receive courteous treat- 


‘ment: if they do not get it, their dis- 


pleasure is expressed in a manner 
equally offensive. 
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When thrown out of work, the 
applicant for unemployment benefit has 
to be registered at the Labour 
Exchange, and this operation seems to 
involve red-taped officialdom in more 
trouble than anything else; indeed, the 
time wasted and stationery used must 
cost the tax-payer a pretty penny. 
Every morning at nine o’clock there 
are about a hundred men with their 
stamped unemployment cards waiting 
attention, with others arriving every 
minute, and they sit down on chairs 
looking tired and puzzled, gazing 
straight before them with two clerks 
sprawled over the counter writing as 
fast as they can. If it is expected that 
these two men can hold the tide in 
check, provided with a dozen forms to 
be filled for each applicant for unem- 
ployment benefit, then those responsible 
for the arrangement are lacking in 
imagination. The clerks grow fatalistic, 
and it is not unusual for one of them, 
when half a dozen cases have been 
dealt with, to escape upstairs for a 
smoke. But it would be ridiculous for 
a man to behave differently. 

And not only have countless forms 
to be -carefully filled in, but the 
applicant is supposed to be questioned 
exhaustively. Tempers become easily 
frayed. Apparently this is necessary, 
although it strikes us as meaningless. 
After waiting for three or four hours in 
a gloomy, stinking Labour Exchange, 
and being interviewed concerning 
matters of trifling importance, it is no 
wonder that the expression on the 
faces of the unemployed is intensely 
hostile. No man can stand stupidity 


with patience when it seems to be so 
deliberate. 

At twelve o’clock the clerks seem 
to wake up. The approach of the 
dinner-hour has the effect of dispersing 
the fatalism that afflicts them all 
morning. Moreover, several clerks, 
who have been wandering disconso- 
lately about the building for the greater 
part of the morning, offer to give a 
hand whilst looking at the clock as if 
afraid it might jump out of the window. 

The unemployed have to control 
their resentment as well as they can. 
If there should be a dispute with the 
clerk, it will not improve their position; 
as a matter of fact it will mean waiting 
longer for attention: the officials can 
do practically what they like, and abuse 
makes things worse for the unemployed 
and their dependants. This helpless- 
ness makes the men look thunderous. 

At twelve o’clock all the chairs are 
occupied and men are collected along 
the walls filled with the gloomiest 
thoughts. Some of them are not 
strangers to the Labour Exchange, but 
they have failed to sign-on on account 
of an interview or sickness and this is 
regarded as a kind of punishment. 
Then there are others who have to 
make a fresh claim which is supposed to 
take place every six months. The reason 
for this practice is obscure unless it is 
another form of discipline. 

Filled with despair, a man sinks 
so low that he ceases to be conscious of 
his own misery, and this feeling of 
hopelessness pervades the atmosphere 
of the room. Humanity is being 
crushed out of them, and in the dim 
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light the tired worn figures look more 
like prowling wolves than men with 
visions and ideals. It is the degradation 
of a man which should arouse protest, 
and it fills one with dread of the future. 
How can this state of affairs possibly 
continue? 

Men do not want money for 
nothing, and prefer to work for it so 
long as the wages are reasonable, but 
if they are to receive something to keep 
them alive, then it is about time it was 
made easier for them and more con- 
sideration was shown for their feelings: 
notwithstanding the poverty crushing 
them, they are still men — with a soul 
tucked away somewhere. 

The vacancy department is situ- 
ated on the second floor; it employs 
half a dozen clerks, who appear to be 
busy although there seems little occa- 
sion for it. They are often so occupied 
in talking to other clerks, who come in 
and go out like a rush of wind and 
gossip worse than any woman, and in 
filling in endless forms in various 
colours, that no time seems available 
for the unemployed, who are anxious 
to learn if there are any jobs going in 
their line. It must be said that, with a 
few exceptions, the clerks behave 
courteously, but the question arises as 
to what it is that occupies their minds 
so much that men are expected to 
queue up before the vacancy counter 
for twenty minutes or more before 
receiving attention? What are they 
there for? It is this casualness which 
creates a feeling of impatience. 

No harm would be done if an 
arrangement could be made so that at 


least one clerk was available to attend 
to inquiries whilst the others might 
wander over the building or have a 
smoke just as they felt inclined. As a 
rule, there are few jobs going; usually 
scab-labour. When an unemployed 
man pushes his yellow receipt card 
before the clerk, he does not expect to 
be offered work in his own line, but it 
serves as an indication of his readiness 
to take on anything rather than 
remain idle. 

Perhaps it is stupid for the unem- 
ployed to bother over the vacancy 
counter, because any work available is 
supposed to be chalked up on a black- 
board hanging on the wall; but, as a 
lot of time is spent in speaking on 
telephones, there is just a chance that 
something has come through and no 
harm is done in making an inquiry. 
Anyway, the clerks should realize how 
desperate these men are and make 
allowances for it. 

There is always a crowd of men 
collected near the vacancy counter, 
as the Corporation is supposed to 
communicate direct with the Labour 
Exchange should any labourers be 
required, and the men wait in the 
hope of hearing of something, refusing 
to go away when told that no work is 
available. A clerk is employed for the 
purpose of keeping the room clear, but 
so soon as one body of men is sent away, 
another group has formed elsewhere. 
It cannot be said that these men are 
work-shy. They are all untidily dressed, 
with pale and anxious faces. Their 
hopefulness is pathetic, especially as 
they make it a rule to call here every 
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day, suffering disappointment each 
time. 

The way labourers are engaged by 
the Corporation is open to grave 
abuse as, in most cases, many applicants 
are not considered unless belonging to a 
certain political club. Some men have 
been working on one job for four 
years, and, on its completion, have been 
unemployed for less than a month to 
be re-engaged by the Corporation, 
whilst other men, who have been 
unemployed for two years and more, 
have been denied the opportunity. 
Nothing has been done about it not- 
withstanding the complaints that have 
been made. In one case definite allega- 
tions were made against officials in the 
Labour Exchange favouring, certain 
men in connection with corporation 
labour, but nothing has been done, 
except that the man responsible for 
the inquiry has failed to secure work 
as a labourer in the Corporation ever 
since that date. 

Thursday is pay-day at the Labour 
Exchange; which affords a gleam of 
sunshine to the drab lives of the 
unemployed, and, even if the amount is 
small, there is a pleasant thrill in feeling 
the few shillings loose in the pocket or 
crushing a crisp pound. note in the 
fingers, although it will soon be spent, 
and on Saturday there will be nothing 
left. When no thought is given to the 
debts that have to be paid, this idea of 
possession is delightful and creates in 
the mind a vision of prosperity which 
has no actual existence. But those 
without debt are the lucky ones. 

The Labour Exchange is packed to 
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suffocation: the struggle is strenuous, 
as the unemployed have to sign on in 
addition to queueing-up at the pay- 
desk with the initialled pay-slip in their 
hands. If the pay-clerk is not quick 
enough, the queue grows unmanage- 
able, assuming the appearance of a 
struggling line of men straggling over 
the building, breaking into box queues, 
and forming into the weirdest combina- 
tions imaginable. However, on pay 
day it is difficult to grow angry because 
there is something to look forward to 
at the end, even if waiting an hour for 
attention is not an unusual experience. 
The reading-rooms of the public- 
libraries are deserted and the contrast 
is striking, when, during the week, the 
same rooms are filled with tired-looking 
men sitting in chairs gazing sullenly 
before them or crushed in a group 
round a newspaper stand. This is a 
time of modest celebrations, and those 
who do not draw any benefit seem to 
be conscious of this air of festivity. 
Friday also is pay day, but it is not 
treated with the same respect: by then 
the reading-rooms have filled in again 
and nobody is aware that anything 
out of the ordinary has taken place. 
Automatic machines are used to 
pay out the money, but this is a recent 
innovation. Formerly tough characters 
managed to push their hands under the 
grill, seize a bundle of notes, and 
escape into the crowd. The risk seemed 
a fair one, but few of them succeeded 
in evading capture. But the idea caught 
on, and the officials of the Labour 
Exchange began to look worried 
wondering what means could be 
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adopted to prevent it. And, as an 
outcome of their deliberations, these 
expensive machines were installed, 
which suggests that, although many of 
the unemployed are apathetic, there are 
a few rebellious spirits who regard their 
situation in life as both stupid and 
inconvenient. The dog-track is popular, 
and the eyes of the bookies glisten at 
the mention of dole-day. Many of 
these unemployed men in the old days, 
never thought of backing a horse or a 
dog; but poverty breeds desperation, 
and the temptation to have a small bet 
in the hope of substantial profit is 
almost irresistible. 


II 


The reading-rooms scattered about 
the city are the rendezvous of the 
unemployed. Often large and com- 
modious, an unemployed man _ will 
enter them when he is tired of walking 
round the streets or loitering in the 
vicinity of the docks; but as a rule there 
is little provided for his entertainment, 
and the occupation most in favour is 
day-dreaming, which is not difficult to 
do if one is tired enough. But it’s a 
question of mood and can’t always be 
managed. 

If it rains, hurried steps are made 
for the reading-rooms for shelter. Often 
the chairs are all occupied, and the 
unlucky ones have to drift round the 
room looking tired and miserable, 
hoping that a seat will soon be vacated. 
If it is spring, and not too hot, then it is 
possible to secure a seat and take an 
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interest in the wealth of human material 
available for observation. Much skill 
is required to study these men without 
offending them, because nothing creates 
ill-will more than this practice: their 
lives are sealed books, and tired eyes, 
weary limbs, hopeless gestures, are the 
only indications of the turmoil within 
them. 

It is, therefore, an interesting 
hobby when the mood is there, but 
often the atmosphere of the place seems 
to crush all interest of this kind; one 
grows absorbed in a sort of weary 
contemplation. This indulgence is 
necessary, and, while it lasts, can be 
agreeable: the mind becomes a blank, 
the gaze transfixed, and all thought is 
suppressed. Waking up is the worst 
thing, because the capacity to think 
returns and that isn’t pleasant. 

One thing stands out, especially if 
an effort has been made to study the 
regular visitors of a reading-room: I 
mean, the steady deterioration in the 
men owing to long unemployment and 
ebbing confidence. It seems to be a 
wearing-down process, when individu- 
ality becomes lost and is absorbed in a 
grey multitude of drifting shadows. 

Men recently thrown out of work 
possess a certain assurance which is 
absent from the others. A clean collar 
or a careful shave are points that 
attract attention, and then, as the 
period of idleness lengthens, a gradual 
transformation takes place, and little 
indications which suggest vanishing 
self-respect become evident. The man 
seems to shrink within himself, and his 
appearance grows dull and_ stupid. 


H. W. 


What might be called a gradual disin- 
tegration sets in, and will-power can 
do little to withstand its advance. If, 


in some cases, the process is slow, the’ 


end is not far distant. It is a question 
of time, and the sensation of utter 
resignation cannot be delayed for 
long. 

There is a distinction between the 
down-and-outs and the unemployed, 
although it is not easily discernible. 
This can be explained by the fact that 
the dividing line is vague, as there are 
down-and-outs who occasionally in- 
dulge in a shave, just as there are 
unemployed who dislike soap and 
water. The difference lies in the 
attitude to life of these men, and this 
has to be observed attentively if it is to 
be seen at all. Without work an 
unemployed man is miserable and 
depressed, and seeks desperately for 
some form of distraction, whilst the 
down-and-out, as a rule, does not like 
work of any kind, and, when he enters 
the reading-room, it is in order to 
shelter himself from the rain or take a 
short nap. There are others, however, 
of a philosophical turn of mind: they 
like to, sit very still in their chairs 
gazing up at the ceiling lost in profound 
meditation. 

Perhaps it is a question of degree, 
because in time a man does grow 
unemployable through no fault of his 
own; his muscles grow flabby and his 
mind becomes unfitted for any mental 
effort. But when an unemployed man 
is married, with children to look after, 
he clings to his self-respect as long as he 
can; it is only when his wife becomes 
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disheartened and gives up the struggle 
that the man becomes apathetic also. 

Until the pride has been crushed 
out of him, he maintains a certain 
poise, with the glimmer of hope in his 
eyes regarding the down-and-out with 
a mixture of pity and contempt, 
although his own appearance is not 
much better. These subtle class distinc- 
tions seem peculiar to all forms of 
society, but the poorer a man is the 
more he seems to cling to them, i.e. the 
idea of self-respect and class superiority. 
The only persons who appear to be 
unaware of this class distinction are the 
down-and-outs, and Nature mercifully 
conceals from them the knowledge of 
their own degradation. 

The reading matter provided for 
perusal besides the newspapers is not 
interesting. Most of the journals in the 
rack are technical, and should be 
somewhere else, but there they le 
untouched from one month to another. 
As if it were not plain enough from the 
beginning that this sort of thing was 
unsatisfactory for unemployed men 
seeking distraction of some kind! One 
cannot spend the whole time in day- 
dreaming. There are many periodicals 
which would prove interesting to the 
unemployed, and, if the Corporation is 
too poor to buy them, then an appeal 
should be made to generous-hearted 
citizens to pass on what they have read. 

With nothing to read, and a 
disinclination to begin ‘nodding’, there 
comes a natural temptation to open a 
conversation with a neighbour, who, 
in a fit of desperation, is willing to talk 
to anybody should an opportunity be 
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provided. This, however, is suddenly 
interrupted by the appearance of an 
attendant, looking very hot and bothered 
as if some great crime was about to be 
committed. But nobody is ever angry 
over this treatment, because there is 
little to talk about besides football and 
the wickedness of the Means Test, 
although conversation does create a 
friendly atmosphere, which is desirable 
when it is raining heavily outside and 
the air of the room is deadening. This 
readiness to be snubbed by an ill- 
tempered library attendant, who does 
not know how lucky he is to be working, 
indicates the acceptance of a condition 
which offers no hope whatsoever. One 
is not supposed to speak. Silence must 
be preserved at all costs. But what is to 
be done if a man has nothing to read, 
dare not open his mouth, and is too 
worried and depressed to indulge in 
his favourite day-dreaming? (In one 
reading-room a group of deafand dumb 
men is in the habit of collecting round a 
table near the door; they make up for 
the moodiness of the others by waving 
their hands excitedly, pinching one 
another on the arm, with queer noises 
coming from their mouths. The attend- 
ant eyes them surlily and does not know 
what to do about it.) 

But it would be unfair to say that 
everybody is resigned, because fortu- 
nately there are several bright spirits 
who wage a fierce and relentless war 
against the authorities regarding their 
secret activities, with relish to be en- 
joyed to the utmost. Racing papers are 
brought in, and form is studied with in- 
tense interest, the single printed sheet 


being placed on top of an open copy of the 
Photographer or the Engineer, and, if not 
already acquainted with these practices, 
one would marvel at the thirst of these 
men for the higher forms of knowledge. 
Day-dreaming is cheaper, of course, 
but there are peculiarities in the mental 
condition necessary for this indulgence. 
Racing is not a bad substitute, but, 
when poverty is at the door, a man’s 
luck flies out of the window. Neverthe- 
less, the Sporting Express does conduce to 
day-dreaming, even if it can offer 
nothing else. 

At the central reading-room the 
back-pages of the newspapers, which 
include the advertisements, are fixed 
on a separate board, and from the 
time the place is open until late in the 
afternoon, clerks collect round them, 
looking through the advertisement 
columns with a slip of paper in one 
hand and a pencil in the other; but it 
is rare that anything is written down. 

Most of them are old men wearing 
faded trousers, frayed at the bottoms 
though carefully creased, and outworn 
bowler-hats. There is something neat 
and tidy in their appearance which is 
arresting, but hollowed cheeks and 
sad eyes reveal much suffering. Not- 
withstanding their destitution, they 
have a dignified bearing, considering 
themselves above the ordinary working 
man present in such large numbers in 
the room, failing to realize that unem- 
ployment has afflicted them all and in 
this common misfortune nobody is 
better than anybody else. The vanity 
of these men makes their plight seem 
more pitiable, especially when it is 
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remembered that none of them is 
likely to find work again. They are 
too old. The firms that once employed 
them have ceased to exist; or drastic 
economies have been called for, with 
the result that the old ones have been dis- 
missed and the younger generation has 
taken their place. Thirty years or more of 
faithful service does not count for much. 

If an advertisement likely to suit 
them is seen, hope glimmers in their 
eyes, the box number is carefully noted 
on the slip of paper, which is replaced 
in the pocket, and then, with a satisfied 
mien, gently avoiding dock-labourers 
and other such persons wearing mufflers, 
they pass through the outer door, and are 
seen no more — until the following day. 

The young unemployed clerks are 
well dressed, in marked contrast to 
the untidy appearance of most men in 
the room. It is expensive keeping them 
in good clothes, and mothers have many 
anxious nights thinking of the prospects 
of their sons, with little money coming 
into the house and bills to be paid, and 
with the further thought that a costly 
education has not helped them to find 
work, and fathers must support children 
for whom the country has no use. 
Seldom are these young men conscious 
of their plight, as their position has 
always been the same, and they have 
walked the streets since leaving school 
or college four years ago and more. 
It is when a man was once in regular 
employment, and has now a wife and 
children dependent on him, that his 
present situation causes him sleepless 
nights and days of unrelieved gloom. 
But to the younger generation the 
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dignity of labour is an incomprehensible 
term, because so few of them have 
ever worked. However, it is only 
proper that the advertisements in the 
newspaper should be looked at although 
it is a waste of time. 

Down-and-out actors and chorus 
girls come along on Thursdays and 
Fridays to look through the advertise- 
ments in The Stage and The Era, which 
are placed in a rack facing the door in 
big red covers, in company with the 
Catholic Times and The Universe. The 
papers are published on a Thursday, 
when the competition to secure them 
is intense; potential Hamlets prowl 
round the reading-room scowling fero- 
clously in search of The Stage or The 


. Era missing from the rack. 


The actor is unmistakable. He has 
no sense of delicacy. He will promptly 
approach someone in temporary posses- 
sion of the paper, tapping him on the 
shoulder and urging him in a stage 
whisper to hurry up as others are 
waiting. Some think this practice is 
much beneath their dignity, and prefer 
tosit facing the offending party, regard- 
ing him so intently that, ina fit of desper- 
ation, he meekly surrenders the sheet. 

Chorus girls never bother to 
wander round the room, but sit in a 
chair looking very pretty, and the 
attendant comes over to them with a 
fatherly smile on his face asking what 
he can do. He is told that they want to 
see The Stage, so he goes round the 
place looking for it, and, when he 
brings it to them, they smile at him 
daintily and the poor man, overcome 
with confusion, rushes away. Their 
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presence is appreciated, and helps to 
brighten things, but they do not stay 
long as they have other engagements. 

On a Friday there are numerous 
old Irishmen with tired gentle faces, 
mostly from the doss-house, in search 
of The Catholic Times or The Universe, 
the contents of which are devoured 
eagerly. There are advertisements at 
the back, and timid servant girls enter 
in order to look through them, but, ifthe 
papers are not in the rack, the expression 
of hope fades away, and they slip quietly 
outside without troubling further. 

There are many interesting types, 
too numerous to mention, and it would 
appear that, when a man is destitute 
for a long time, his brain is affected, and 
his behaviour is often eccentric —in 
the sense that he loses his self-respect 
and takes a solitary path of his own. 
Respectable people always imitate one 
another and are never interesting to 
watch: comfortable jobs make most 
men hypocrites. 

The ‘umbrella man’ is liked by 
everybody. He is always tripping over 
his umbrella, and it is surprising he 
should bring it with him because it is 
full of holes. He cannot see very well, 
and forgets where he has put his 
glasses, so he stands in the middle of 
the floor and tears roll down his 
withered cheeks because he hates to 
think that his sight is failing and his 
brain is so easily fuddled. He is a 
slight shrivelled figure and walks very 
rapidly. There are several shelves on 
the left full of books which have been 
there for the past seven years, ever 
since the place was opened, and he has 


read every one of them so that, when a 
new book appears on these shelves, he 
grows very excited, dropping his 
umbrella on the floor and examining 
its pages with great eagerness. If 
somebody is reading a book when he is 
passing by, he will stop, bend down, 
and, in a whisper, remark what a 
fine book it is. “The umbrella man’ is 
always rushing about and he never 
seems to reach anywhere although he 
tries hard enough; but he will not have 
long to wait now. 

Then there is the armchair critic, 
a stout little bandy-legged man with a 
dirty trilby hat and a long mackintosh 
touching the ground. His pockets bulge 
with newspapers, pens and_ pencils 
stick out of his waistcoat pockets. He is 
easily excitable, and speaks so fluently 
that it is often hard to understand him. 
When he enters the room, he imme- 
diately rushes to the newspaper stand. 
But he does not stay there long as his 
indignation is soon roused; instantly he 
sits down at the writing desk and pens a 
letter of protest to some person who 
has offended him in the morning paper. 

Most prominent people must re- 
ceive a letter from the armchair critic 
at one time or another, but whether 
these communications make any im- 
pression on them is doubtful. But he 
perseveres in thinking that he is ful- 
filling a great mission in life. There is 
no doubting his sincerity. This is the 
one motive force in his life, and if there 
was nobody to whom he could write a 
dignified letter of protest the world 
would cease to interest him. And no 
wonder that the poor fellow is easily 
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aroused and writes so many letters! 
To read a newspaper it would seem that 
the world is doing very nicely and 
nobody need have the slightest anxiety ! 

There are some with a taste for 
poetry who sit down, provided with 
pencil and paper, and copy long 
portions from a book. The standard is 
not very high. For instance, there is a 
gentleman with the face of a pugilist 
who is fond of taking down long 
extracts from Punch because some of the 
jingles give him great satisfaction; but 
he seems to be the only person who thinks 
that Punch is intended to amuse people; 
so he is looked upon as a curiosity. 

When the New Statesman makes its 
appearance on a Saturday morning, a 
communist intellectual is always busy 
with his pencil writing in the margin; 
and his criticisms are usually more 
interesting than the printed article. 
But he is a gentle soul with a knowing 
smile on his face; his worst habit is 
spitting on the floor, and he knows it is 
bad manners because his eyes wander 
round the room in search of the 
attendant before he does it. 

But the principal attraction is the 
racing newspapers and, although they 
are banned from the reading-rooms and 
an attendant is continuously walking 
round to see that this is enforced, men 
manage to read them in comparative 
safety. The knowledge which some of 
them must possess concerning horses 
must be considerable, and it is sadden- 
ing to reflect that this can never be 
used profitably, and the petty gambling 
they can afford to indulge in simply 
drags them further into the mire. But 
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it keeps the mind busy. The tragedy is 
that so much energy is allowed to go 
to waste in this fashion when it could 
be used to increase the wealth of the 
community. This appeal to the 
cupidity of men can never be done 
away with until society recognizes its 
obligations and provides work at good 
wages. There are too many parasites 
living on the working-class which the 
country cannot possibly afford to keep 
any longer in luxurious idleness. 

The dull lifelessness of these men 
must conceal a variety of emotions 
and one has a suspicion that there lies 
within each one of them a feeling of 
burning resentment which might be 
fanned into flame at any time. Of 
course they look dirty and unkempt and 
seem beneath contempt, but, driven to 
desperation, it is possible for a great 
deal of damage to be done before the 
police crush them under with their 
batons. There are so many of them. At 
the moment they have insufficient cour- 
age and are waiting fora leader to come 
along to give them fresh confidence. 

Notwithstanding the grinding 
poverty they are compelled to endure, 
there is a determination to live and 
nobody knows when an outlet will be 
found for the indignation that consumes 
them. Perhaps it is preferable to 
accept the view that they are content 
to drift along rather than take the 
matter too seriously. But the fact re- 
mains that if the shock comes it will be 
all the more disagreeable, and have in 
it that element of surprise which is 
necessary for the success of any 
undertaking. 
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The Song of the Scythe 
by Douglas Boyd 


On the grassy wayside, 
dividing the dusty road from the haw- 
thorn hedge, the mower pauses for a 
moment, resting on the long curved 
handle of his scythe. 

He is rather short, but well built. 
His shoulders have an extraordinary 
breadth, and the muscles of his broad 
hairy chest ripple as his body sways 
with smooth, measured motion upon 
his hips. The knees of his trousers are 
tied with thick string, making the 
bottoms bell-mouthed over his heavy 
boots. From a shirt rolled high above 
the elbows his arms thrust out, long 
and muscular as an ape’s. His features, 
coarsened by wind and rain, darkened 
by the sun, are not ill-looking, and his 
chin is square and his eyes are a merry 
blue. 

The sun beats down heavily on his 
uncovered head. His brow shines with 
sweat. Traffic on the road passes him 
but he gives no need to it, though clouds 
of dust swirl about him and settle like 
white powder on him and on the mown 
grass and nettles. From over the hedge 
come the sound of a binder in the corn- 
field, the dull thud of horses’ feet, the 
rattle of harness, the hoarse cries of the 
driver. 

In the gutter a tramp stops to 


pick up a cigarette-end, peers at it for 
a second beneath bushy eyebrows, then 
secretes it carefully in his ragged coat. 
The mower straightens his back and 
re-sharpens his scythe, throws the 
tramp a careless glance, and turns 
afresh to his task. His strong arms 
swing the blade in steady, half-circular 
sweeps, his body swaying with it, his 
blue eyes following the pointed tip. 
It cuts through the long grass and sings 
as it cuts. Sweesh-a ... sweesh-a... 
sweesh-a. And as it sings, he sings with 
it in a pleasing voice: 


‘Old Man Time he hath a scythe, 
He cuts both short and long... . 


The long blade flashes. Sweesh-a 

. sweesh-a . . . sweesh-a. Dark, stray 
poppies, coloured cups upturned to 
the sky, stagger, fall backward over 
the steel and lie like blood upon the 
ground. 


> 


‘With horny hand he takes his tithe, 
And sings the mower’s song.’ 


Sweesh-a ... sweesh-a .. . sweesh-a. 
He works gradually toward a group 
of elms, reaches them, and continues 
beneath the cool shade their leafy 
arms throw upon him and over the 
road behind him. 

At the sound of his voice a rook caws 
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loudly, flutters its wings in the top- 
most branches, and flaps away to a 
neighbouring copse. A small twig 
topples and falls in an almost silent 
passage downwards, and taps him 
smartly on the head. He brushes it off 
sharply and as he does so turns to the 
road. A stoat, its neck well-arched, its 
sleek body so fair as to be nearly the 
colour of the dust, is crossing from the 
other side. A slight excitement fills 
him, his nostrils twitch, and with a 
new and deadly purpose he raises his 
scythe a few inches above the ground; 
then crouching a little, he watches the 
‘animal’s queer, noiseless movement, 
and the muscles of his arms become taut. 

Reaching the verge the stoat 
vanishes into the grass. The mower 
waits, listening to the creeping body as 
it nears him. Like a stab of light the 
blade suddenly sweeps along the 
surface, shearing grass and faded 
hemlock, laying bare the brown earth. 
But the flash and the leap are as one. 
There is a slight rustle in the field 
beyond and then silence. 

That silence is shattered by his 
sudden roar of laughter. He shakes a 
formidable: fist in the direction from 
which the last faint rustle came. 
Stooping quickly, he picks up a stone 
and throws it with great force over the 
hedge. It cuts through the still-standing 
corn with a swish like that of his scythe, 
but the aim is hurried and uncertain, a 
reluctant admission of defeat. With a 
sharp metallic ring stone strikes on 
stone, but far beyond its reach the 
stoat has paused, its swiftly panting 
belly low upon the ground. 


Thirty yards away the grass- 
covered waste land beside the road 
runs down into a deep hollow, screened 
by bush and bramble. The earth has 
been beaten down by many feet, and 
here and there are evidences of many 
a wood fire: little bits of charred twig 
and large round patches of grey ash. 
An old coat, torn and frayed, is rotting 
where it has been carelessly thrown, 
and one old boot bears it company. 

The tramp has vanished from the 
road. He has filled a tin with water 
from the stream in the ditch on the 
other side, and in the hollow he is 
stooping over scattered ashes, arranging 
charred twigs and adding a few dry 
sticks. Everything to his satisfaction, 
he stands up, his dirty fingers wanderng 
through his coat. A look of perplexity, 
and he rubs a stubby jaw with a grimy 
forefinger. 

The mower has picked up _ his 
scythe and is examining the point. 
Having made sure that it has suffered 
no damage, he draws a whetstone from 
his trouser-pocket and once more 
sharpens the shining blade. 

‘Have you a match you can a-blige 
us with?’ 

He turns sharply. The tramp is 
standing barely three paces away, his 
approach having been almost as soft 
as that of the creeping stoat. Without a 
word the mower throws him a box of 
matches, and with a muttered ‘Thanks’ 
the tramp returns to the hollow. Thin 
coils of white smoke begin fitfully to 
rise above the tops of the bushes. 

The clatter of the binder has ceased 
and a strange quiet has settled upon 
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the land. From north and south and 
east and west, over hill and valley, 
comes the striking of church clocks, 
sounding one after another, as if impish 
hands had mischievously set them in 
motion. Picking up his jacket from 
beneath a tree, the mower leisurely 
turns toward the hollow. The tramp’s 
face is expressionless as he returns the 
match-box; although only two spent 
matches lie upon the ground, at least 
a third of the contents has gone. 

But the mower is in good humour. 
Shaking the box to indicate his know- 
ledge of the theft, he laughs boisterously, 
turns around like a huge dog seeking a 
resting-place, and throws himself on 
the ground beside the fire. From one 
capacious pocket he produces a brown 
paper parcel containing half a loaf of 
bread and a piece of cheese, and from 
another a bottle of beer. The tramp 
pretends to ignore these preparations 
of his uninvited guest. He thrusts his 
hand into his coat and draws forth a 
small grease-proof packet. Taking out a 
thick slice of white bread he shoots the 
rest of its contents, a number of bacon 
bits, into the large flat lid of a toffee 
tin and pushes it into the fire, where the 
water in the other tin is already boiling. 
Into the little cloud of steam he pours a 
small, measured quantity of tea leaves, 
and stirs them with a thin stick. The 
bacon begins to sizzle in the lid. Its 
aroma rises with that of the beer, is 
wafted over the hedge and mingles with 
the scent of honeysuckle. 

The mower leans back upon his 
jacket, drinking his beer and eating his 
bread and cheese; the tramp reclines 


among his tins, the abandoned boot 
and scraps of old papers scattered about 
him, drinking his tea and eating his 
bread and bacon bits. The flames of 
the wood fire are vague and shimmering 
in the heat of the mid-day sun. 


The tramp gazes meditatively at 
the crackling twigs. 

‘It was a very crool thing to do.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘The stoat,’ says the tramp briefly. 

‘What about it?’ 

‘What you did.’ 

‘I tried to kill it,’ says the mower. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Oh...c: 2) donit. know.) -a ee 
mower drawls lazily. ‘It’s not the first 
time I’ve killed a stoat that way. And 
not only stoats, neither. Rats, too, and 
field-mice.’ 

‘Why?’ persists the tramp. 

‘Why not?’ parries the other. 

‘They do you no ’arm. An’ that 
way, too.’ There is a faint tinge of 
scorn in his voice. 

‘Don’t you besosqueamish. I guess 
you’ve snared a rabbit and knocked it 
on the head, more than once.’ 

‘I ain’t never snared no rabbit. 
When yer live like I do, out in the open 
all the time, yer get ter kinder like 
wild things. They’re like you, yer see. 
Out in the open all day an’ night, wiv 
not a soul ter care about yer. Got ter 
live the best way yer can, an’ find yer 
own food—or starve. They live out 
in the same woods, sleep in their holes 
under the same stars an’ sky, an’ 
warm themselves in the same sun, an’ 
shelter under the same wet leaves. I 
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don’t want no rabbits ter eat, or ter 
kill stoats fer nothin’. I buy two 
penn’orth o’ bacon bits — when I can.’ 
‘Everything’s got to die sometime 
or another,’ jeers the mower; and begins 
to sing: 
‘Old Man Time he hath a scythe, 
He cuts both short and long... . 


> 


‘That’s old Tiggs’s song,’ he goes 


on. ‘He’s mowing a mile or more 
further down the road, near my 
cottage. It’s his song; leastways, he 


sings it, and he may have wrote it for 
all I know. He taught me it years 
agone, he did, when he first showed me 
how to handle a scythe.’ 


‘God the growing, he the mowing, 
The good un’s and the wrong.’ 


But the tramp is finished; his 
power to express views on the cruelty of 
taking life unnecessarily is exhausted. 
From a hidden corner in his coat he 
extracts a few cigarette-ends. Turning 
them over in his palm he chooses the 
longest, to which he holds the glowing 
end of a twig from the fire, and puffs it 
into life. Contentment steals over his 
face as he picks up a sheet of an old 
newspaper... . 

The mower leans back against the 
bank and closes his eyes. . . . 


From over the fields a distant 
clock strikes the hour of two — its 
chimes are faint once more; the agitated 
chatter of the rooks greets the binder 
as it clatters its way towards them; 
beyond the bushes and the bramble and 
the slender leafy saplings, high up on 


the road and amid its cloud of dust, a 
motor hums and passes. The mower 
stirs and opens his eyes to the blue sky 
above him, and the smell of earth and 
grass and sorrel assails his nostrils. He 
rises with a yawn, lifting his closed fists 
high above his head; then, gathering 
up his jacket and his scythe, he climbs 
up from the hollow and makes for the 
tall elms beneath which he left off 
mowing. 

Beside the dying fire, its wreaths of 
white smoke gently swaying upward, 
the tramp has already bestirred himself. 
Picking up the old boot he inspects it 
carefully. The upper, with the excep- 
tion of the toe-cap, has been cut away, 
but the sole and heel are serviceable. 
Holding it in his right hand he uses it 
as one would a stick, pushing aside the 
tall grass and nettles and peering among 
the bushes. With a grunt of satisfac- 
tion he espies its fellow in the bramble 
and, withdrawing it, finds it cut down 
in the same way. They are like a pair 
of clogs. He glances at his own boots 
with sudden distaste, and seating him- 
self upon the bank removes them, 
thrusting his toes into the toe-caps of 
the others. They seem to fit. They are 
more comfortable — like slippers. They 
look better. A slight vanity stirs within 
him. He stamps this way and that. He 


is pleased. 
The mower has started again . . 
sweesh-a ... sweesh-a ... sweesh-a...a 


pace at a time, his body swinging with 
perfect rhythm. Far into the afternoon 
he works, unceasing, until the verge is 
almost shorn of its covering, and the 
sinking sun spreads a soft warm glow 
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over the face of the earth. He takes the 
whetstone from his pocket and with 
quick strokes draws it up and down the 
blade. But suddenly he stiffens, his 
body leaning slightly forward. He 
hears not the dull. thud of hooves, not 
the driver’s hoarse ‘Whoa!’ For, dis- 
turbed by the rattle of the binder, a 
startled rabbit has left the corn. 
Unaware of the mower, it has flashed 
through the hedge and taken cover in 
the remaining tall grass on the verge. 
Breathing gently, it creeps through as 
did the stoat, but it is bigger and the 
tops of grass and poppy and nettle 
sway at its approach. 

Now the scythe does not sing. It is 
like the hiss of a snake. The sweep is 
wide and long-reaching, the plunge of 
it almost unbalancing. A small, sharp 
cry of agony — and the poppies among 
the shorn grass show sudden scarlet 
beside the real red blood. 

The feat delights him. His blue 
eyes shine and he laughs happily 
as he lays down the last of the grass with 
a few quick strokes. Then, wiping his 
blade and whetting it sharp and clean 
again with the stone, he hoists it over 
his shoulder with his jacket through the 
stay, picks up the rabbit by its soft, 
slender body, and steps down into the 
hollow. 

Well, the tramp’s a sham, a liar. 
He’d been in no hurry to leave — was 
here a few minutes ago. Will the chap 
be too squeamish to accept a rabbit 
when it’s offered to him? . . . 

But the tramp has vanished. Beside 
the grey ashes lies a pair of discarded 
boots, old and cracked and shapeless. 


Quickly he runs up to the road, but 
the tramp is nowhere in sight. His 
cheery ‘So long!’ to the binder’s driver, 
whose head appears above the haw- 
thorn hedge, brings forth a husky 
response. He walks with a steady 
stride, his eyes searching the road 
ahead, until, a quarter of a mile away, 
he sees his cottage. The tramp has 
just reached it. The mower hastens, 
but the tramp, after a slight hesitation, 
passes. Beyond the cottage, too, is 
Tiggs, the old hand, still mowing with 
his steady, practised stroke. His voice 
comes softly over the distance: 


‘Old Man Time he hath a scythe 
He cuts both short and long. . . . 


> 


A sudden interest is kindled in the 
eyes of the mower. Something is 
happening, something unexpected — 
strange. His wife has appeared in the 
doorway, and another woman, too, 
trying to restrain her. But his wife 
thrusts her aside and rushes forward to 
meet him. Her face is white, her eyes 
are hard. 

He looks at her with wonder. 

‘The child,’ she says, stonily. “The 
lorry ran over her legs. She’s dead.’ 

But the mower does not see her, 
nor old Tiggs either, nor the tramp 
beyond, slouching along the gutter in 
his rags. A little breeze rustles like a 
ghost along the hedgerows, gently 
bearing with it the song of the scythe: 
‘Both high and low must take the blow, 
The weak un’s and the strong.’ 


Transfixed, he is staring stupidly 


at the furry, dangling legs of the rabbit 
in his hand. 
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ets the mirages, the palaces 

Appearing brilliant on the mountain tops, pale 
The whispering sibilant fields and pale 

The phantasmal countenances female 

Haunting our progress: in all climactic places 
Appear the brilliant the distraught and pallid faces. 


Hanging from lemon trees like failing masks 

They moan in the slight gales, and conversing 

In wordless language may be rehearsing 

The prologue to posthumous and terrible tasks: 
Their spectral movements to forward for ever versing 
As we approach, our beings in death’s risks. 


For ever discerned, as through a river 

The aqueous and sinuous perform, 

Their faceless bodies sway through a warm 
Miasmal haze like many imagined elver: 

In their hypnotic grace the foot and arm 
Repeat in movement the siren’s bonding quiver. 


They are the ambush, and are the hauntresses. 
They are the Amazons of the land Unbeing. 

I am in hourly fear, there is no flying 

Their incursions upon the spirit’s stresses; 

The eye cannot turn from them, and once seeing 
As they indeed are seen, fourfoldly fear presses. 


From our walls’ otherwise plain faces 
Stretching on either side birth and death’s distances, 
Their visages, flown from their bodies, palely suspend; 
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Strange sporran, on loins; and within the dark places 
Of the heart these speechless countenances 
Iterate in silent language of our end. 


Death’s Amazons! We hear their heavy laughter 
Ironically echoing down the colonnade 

Of seven columnar decades swathed in shade, 

Of brittle and intermittent light, but darker after 
The traversing we find the glade. 

Into which we are beaten by their clashing laughter. 


Without action they strike, they compel 

Like upright beasts, men into that shambles 
Death’s press of blood and earth; we are not able 
With weighted arms their phantoms to repel; 
Their darkening presences are untouchable, 
Their onset is like death irrefutable. 


Queen Masters! Lying under the hills 

Of my home, concealed beneath the sun, 

— Gold man, king — I sense like one 

Lost in an alien land how your presence fills 
Whole atmospheres like thunders, and on 
My shoulders your compulsion falls. 


Hewn on to mountains and assumed in the stars, 

By ominous storms daubed, shown through oceans, 
Drawn in the strong line of the cormorant’s motion, 
Limned in nations and blasted from wars 

Hovers, to one face gathered, their thousand 
Countenances, gazing from ocean, star and mountain. 


I can obey no other deathward head 

But theirs: the pressure of their hand 

Upon my shoulder and desires disband, 

And hope, courage: the silence of their unsaid 
Order, and I must seek further land, 

Find whole subjection to them with the dead. 
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elie: dream of a City of 
Pleasure is part of the permanent 
furniture of the human mind. For the 
countrymen, in an age when the vast 
majority of mankind herded their flocks 
or followed the plough, almost any city 
would do, for all cities have had their 
pleasure quarter, often of a somewhat 
disreputable kind, and the wandering 
Bedouin dreamed of Tyre and Damas- 
cus as the modern Alaskan miner 
dreams of Dawson City — places where 
there are lights and music and dancing, 
food and drink and the shifting kaleido- 
scope of the crowd. As more men lived 
permanently in cities, the cities of every 
day seemed to them less attractive, and 
they began to imagine other cities in 
which no one did any work save such 
as was necessary to minister to the 
enjoyment of others, where every day 
was a holiday and life a continual round 
of enjoyment. Such cities were actually 
established but, like all good things of 
the Ancient World, they were intended 
only for the few. 

The Middle Ages, in spite of their 
feudal structure, were more democratic. 
Even quite humble people found it 
possible to go on pilgrimage, and if the 
reason of their journeying was to visit a 


shrine no one who understands human 
nature at all can doubt that the ex- 
pedition was a pleasant one, and that 
the holy day was also a holiday. Even 
the things they brought back with them 
as trophies or relics bear the oddest re- 
semblance to the objects which modern 
children bring in triumph from the 
seaside. But very few shrines were 
situated on the coast, for miracles are 
apt to happen in the most unexpected 
and unsuitable places, and so the pil- 
grims did not always return from their 
wanderings any better physically than 
when they set out, except that any 
agreeable journey had a tonic effect. 

Even in the eighteenth century, 
when the pursuit of health was sub- 
stituted quite frankly for the religious 
motive, people went inland, mostly to 
natural springs of medicinal waters, no 
longer drunk for their supposed con- 
nection with some saint, but for their 
chemical properties, although faith, no 
doubt, still played a prominent part in 
the cure. Charles II transferred his 
Court to Tunbridge. Wells, Beau Nash 
established his at Bath; it was not until 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
that health-seekers and holiday-makers 
discovered Brighton. 
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This discovery, that the neighbour- 
hood of the sea was pleasant, was a 
fundamental change, and we have 
grown so accustomed to its results that 
we are apt to forget how fundamental 
it was. To earlier ages there was some- 
thing terrifying about the sea. If you 
were a fisherman of course you were 
compelled to live upon its margin, and 
seaports must need be on the sea, but 
otherwise what was there to attract the 
visitor? The land was frequently poor 
and mixed with sand, the trees bent by 
the gale and sometimes stunted by an 
air impregnated with salt. If you look 
at almost any old house established 
near the sea you will find that it turns 
its back upon it. All its pleasant rooms 
look inland; the sea is relegated to the 
backyard, a convenient cesspool for 
human rubbish. 

It was the Romantic Movement 
that brought the sea into favour just 
as it taught men that mountains were 
something more than ‘horrid’ obstruc- 
tions, barren interruptions to the fertile 
and smiling plain. The Romantics 
began to admire the sea. Wordsworth 
wrote a sonnet upon the beach at Calais 
and Byron found that 


‘There isarapture on the lonely shore.’ 


But even Wordsworth, pacing upon the 
beach, was thinking of something else, 
and one is left doubting whether Byron 
himself was not praising the loneliness 
of the shore rather than the shore itself. 
When he and the men of his generation 
wanted a health resort, they went to Pisa 
— of all places on the inhabited globe! 
One is left wondering whether, 


after all, it was not the proud poets who 
discovered the sea, but ordinary people, 
fathers and mothers of families cooped 
up for most of the year in great cities 
and anxious for a breath of fresh air in 
their congested lungs. It was they who 
made an even more important dis- 
covery: the discovery of Sand. 

Sand has been _ insufficiently 
praised; indeed the writers of former 
ages seem to have gone out of their way 
to say rude things about it. It was 
barren —so much was evident to the 
meanest intelligence; and it was shifting 
—not at all the kind of foundation on 
which a wise man would built a house. 
The admirable art of pile-driving had 
not yet been invented in Biblical times, 
or the sacred writer would have 
realized that it is often safer to build a 
house upon the sand than upon any 
rock near which the sea can practise 
its corrosion. Then, it did not keep the 
imprints of one’s feet for longer than 
the next tide, and vain endeavour was 
likened to the writing of one’s name 
upon the sand. Now that the world is 
more overcrowded this too seems a 
blessing — this vast slate on which men 
can write every day, on which babies 
can build castles and picnic parties — 
alas! —strew paper and orange peel, 
but which is always clean next morning, 
as clean as on that primeval morning 
when man was as yet unheard of and the 
footsteps even of the megalosaurus 
made no lasting impression. True, 
Isaac was pleased to know that his 
descendants would be as the sands of 
the sea for number, but even he was 
thinking of dry sand. 
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Wet sand is the new delight for so 
long undiscovered; sand not so wet that 
the foot sinks into it, nor treacherous 
with hidden quags, but sand just wet 
enough to lie smooth and firm as a 
road of asphalt, yet unresistant to a 
baby’s spade. This marvellous sub- 
stance might have been manufactured 
for the pleasure of children, as, perhaps, 
in the infinite economy of the Universe, 
it was. Smooth, shelving sand, which 
remains firm even under water, which 
will build up into the almost vertical 
wall of a rampart, and take and keep 
the austere outline of the mud-pie; 
sand without a pebble to cut the tender 
soles of infant feet, sand hard to the 
tread but soft to fall on, offering no 
resistance to the cricket stump but 
holding it firmly erect once it is inserted, 
sand the best and safest playground in 
the world. 

One of the great advantages of the 
beach at Blackpool is the absence of 
groynes. I know some shores which are 
so heavily groyned that there is hardly 
any beach left and riding, which de- 
mands no more perfect track than a 
long stretch of sand, becomes difficult 
and even ‘dangerous. Level shore, 
free from obstructions, is the ideal place 
for riding, just at the edge of the water, 
with the incoming waves washing the 
horses’ hoofs which leave behind them, 
as they gallop, not a cloud of dust but 
a burst of spray. But one never quite 
gets over one’s childish conception that 
the ideal mount for the seashore is not 
a horse at all, but a donkey. Those 
patient, heavily caparisoned creatures 
that stand in a ring with their noses to- 
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gether waiting to be hired, seem as 
natural on the sands of the shore as on 
the sands of the desert. I have only one 
grievance against donkeys: it was a 
donkey that first shattered my faith 
both in human and asinine nature. For 
the donkey-man told me that if I paid 
sixpence instead of the ordinary tup- 
pence, I could take the donkey off by 
myself and ride him as far as I liked. 
In imagination I was already at Fleet- 
wood and St. Anne’s; I agreed joyfully, 
paid out half my fortune and mounted. 
I did not know that there was a secret 
agreement between the beast and its 
owner that a donkey-ride was as abso- 
lute a measure as the standard yard or 
the Imperial pint. We came to a mystic 
barrier, an uncrossable but invisible 
obstacle beyond which my donkey 
simply would not go. I gave in at last 
and rode the animal back to its starting 
point, fourpence poorer but the richer in 
experience of life. It was a shock to me 
and I have never forgotten it. 

Sand is a good thing, a very good 
thing, but like all good things it is 
possible to have too much of it. Seaside 
resorts there are — although wild horses 
would not drag their names from me — 
where there is so much sand that there 
can not honestly be said to be any sea. 
There is a long pier, to which the 
anxious Corporation adds a yard or 
two every year. Along this pier run 
trams, and a twopenny fare (very 
cheap considering the distance) will 
carry you almost to the end of it. 
Then, with a powerful telescope, on 
days when the clearness of the atmo- 
sphere portends the approach of rain, 
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you may, if your eyesight be unim- 
paired, see on the fair horizon a faint 
smear which the wilfully optimistic in- 
habitants will tell you is the sea. The 
sea is no mirage at Blackpool but a 
living, roaring reality, a tamed but still 
formidable lion which every day rattles 
the bars of its cage, shaking its mane 
and frightening those who do not know 
that it is harmless. 

In my day you could buy pictures 
of the sea breaking over the front, post- 
cards with frosted snow dusted onto 
the tops of the waves and a moonlight 
transparency only visible when you 
held the card up to the light. I suppose 
all such things have vanished now, but 
not, I hope, entirely vanished, for a 
time will come when these early 
twentieth-century trifles will be col- 
lected and classified and treasured in 
museums as we now cherish a rococo 
fan or a George II snuff-box. Sometimes 
the pictures were painted on glass with 
frames of sea shells, with perhaps a 
silver anchor at the top signifying either 
Hope or Blackpool’s maritime situa- 
tion. I think the latter, for the theme 
of all these pictures was the Sea. When 
you got them home you could some- 
times, when no one was looking, prise 
off one of the shells or two and, holding it 
to your ear, hear a faint echo of the 
thundering surge. 


Il 


The Blackpool of ninety odd years 
ago, according to An Illustrated Itinerary 
of the County of Lancashire (1842), was a 
little town, hardly more than a village, 


consisting of a single street at right 
angles to the sea, and having for a 
promenade a ‘bank or elevation’ of 
dark peaty earth, and for visitors a few 
thinly scattered and scantily occupied 
silent sitters. What would the author 
have said of the modern Blackpool with 
its swarming thousands, its terraced 
promenades like the hanging gardens 
of Babylon? What of the scantily occu- 
pied and silent sitters? True, there were 
libraries and newsrooms and ‘various 
time-killing appendages’, but the writer 
almost ostentatiously omits to say what 
they were. Time was a tough creature 
in 1842 and took a lot of killing. 
Nowadays he is dispatched with the 
efficiency ofa Chicago sausage-machine, 
chopped into convenient lengths, gone 
before he knows he had started. 

What a lot of boredom there must 
have been in the world of our great- 
grandmothers! How else explain the 
knitting and the tatting and the crochet- 
work, the cut-paper patterns, the lace 
making, the amateur painting in water- 
colours, not to mention the venerable 
pastime of twiddling the thumbs? Make 
no mistake about it, our ancestors were 
bored even at the seaside — most of all 
at the seaside. Perhaps they took bore- 
dom for granted just as they took heavy 
fathers and oil lamps, and a high rate 
of infant mortality. But we are, some- 
how, less patient, and seaside resorts 
must provide us with something better 
to do than gazing at the sea ‘out of pure 
vacancy of thought’. A wet day at the 
seaside used, once upon a time, to 
plumb the depths of what Dr. Johnson 
would have called ‘human infelicity’. 
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Blackpool was among the pio- 
neers of seaside entertainment even 
before the days when the cinema made 
all these things easy. In the old days, 
the bored visitor did not say ‘Let us go 
to the pictures’; but ‘Let us go to the 
Tower’. And this wonderful Tower is 
still a prominent landmark. 

There was one small boy, in the 
early years of the century and the 
sailor-suit appropriate to the epoch, 
who, travelling north to Blackpool, 
used to be promised a penny if he 
caught sight of the Tower before any 
other member of the party. For him 
Blackpool was the Tower and the Tower 
was Blackpool, although, married to the 
Tower by ties which he then thought 
indissoluble, was that other huge erec- 
tion in the early-meccano style of archi- 
tecture, known as the Big Wheel. So 
closely were these united in his mind 
that when a well-meaning aunt offered 
to buy him in Blackpool’s principal 
toy-shop a model of the Tower or a 
model of the Big Wheel, he was borne 
howling away, protesting that if he 
couldn’t have both, he wouldn’t have 
either. 

Municipal authorities, even the 
Blackpool ones who pass for the world’s 
most enlightened, do not seem to 
realize these mystic connections; and, 
some years ago, they demolished the 
Big Wheel. It is my only grievance 
against them, for the Big Wheel, in the 
days when aeroplanes were little more 
considered than box-kites, was a thrill 
of the very first magnitude. It had been 
erected in imitation of La Grande Roue at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 and was 
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exactly similar in structure and appear- 
ance. One entered a compartment 
rather like a diminutive tramcar, and 
this was slowly hoisted into the air as 
the wheel revolved. To modern youth, 
jaded with excitement, it might not 
have meant very much, but for me it 
was a flight into another world, the 
world of Jules Verne, which still 
seemed, to us Edwardians, fantastically 
removed from the world of everyday 
possibilities. I found it thrilling, even 
too thrilling: my father choosing rather 
strangely the moment when the car in 
which we were had reached the top of 
the curve to tell me the story of the Big 
Wheel That Stuck. I don’t know where 
that Big Wheel was or even whether it 
ever existed. I who had up to that mo- 
ment been filled with a confidence in Pro- 
gress and Mechanical Invention worthy 
of the optimistic nineteenth century, 
began to feel the first glimmering of that 
doubt of Science which has now become 
a commonplace among the _philo- 
sophers. I saw myself marooned for 
days, perhaps for weeks, at the top of 
a precarious disk of open-work lattice, 
far from friends and sand-castles and 
the ‘sally-lunns’ one bought for tea in the 
little shop near the railway bridge; and 
it was with a sigh of real thankfulness 
that I emerged from my imagined peril 
and trod the firm earth once more with 
exultant sand-shoes. 

Yet I bore the Big Wheel no 
grudge. Somehow it was an essential 
part of Blackpool, a necessary incident 
in that exciting skyline seen from the 
shore at low tide, and made familiar 
on a thousand chromo-lithographed 
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postcards and a hundred railway 
hoardings. If, as Plato dreamed, the 
ideal Form of everything is eternally 
laid up in heaven, celestial visitors to 
the paradisal Blackpool will find the 
Big Wheel as solidly established as ever. 
But on earth it is not so, and the very 
Symbol of Change has suffered the 
reversal of fortune which itself pre- 
figured. 

The Tower remains, noblest of all 
human erections, if it is noble to aspire 
without any motive but aspiration. 
True, there are other towers: a rival at 
New Brighton, and something more 
than a rival in Paris. But in neither, so 
far as I am aware, can you buy toffee 
in the topmost story, and from neither 
can you see the Isle of Man. A sheer 
520 feet it rises and the flatness of the 
surrounding country makes it seem 
even higher than it is. As one ascends 
in the lift, haunted by the horrible 
thought that, after all, nothing but a 
thin plank separates one from the gulf 
below, the network of interlocking steel 
girders gets thinner and thinner, until, 
when it seems about to dwindle into 
nothing, it suddenly blossoms into a 
head, like a tulip on the end of a stalk, 
and one emerges from the lift to airy 
platforms. The adventurous can still 
climb several stages higher by means of 
iron stairs and ladders, but the majority 
prefer to rest at the level to which the 
lift has taken them. Below lie the roofs, 
the three piers and the lace edge of the 
sea, bordered with black specks, alone, 
in bunches, clusters and solid masses. 
Even so must the world of action and 
pleasure look to the gods. That solitary 


speck surrounded by a dense mass is 
plucking a quite inaudible banjo; those 
two dots linked together are in love. 
Far away, on an immensely enlarged 
horizon, are great ships, themselves no 
more than specks on the ocean. If I 
were a philosopher I should take up my 
permanent quarters in the Tower of 
Blackpool: a less ferocious Stylite 
perched for ever on a pillar overlooking 
the world. 

If I grew tired of dwelling on the 
topmost balconies, or found that the 
morning bacon was cold before it 
reached me, I should descend into the 
building from which the Tower springs, 
and going down into the very cellars 
should find there that other favourite 
resort of philosophers — a cave, a grotto. 

The fascination of a grotto must 
have come down to us from our trog- 
lodyte ancestors. They were compelled 
to hide in caves from cold and wild 
beasts and may well have hated their 
uncomfortable refuges. But gradually 
they made the caves more habitable 
and decorated their walls with the 
images of deer and bison. They may 
even have developed a sentimental re- 
gret for ‘the old cave’, have become 
cave-proud, talked of the honour of the 
cave, and bade their erring daughters 
‘never darken its mouth again’. These 
are idle speculations, for the gulf of 
many thousand years divides us from 
the cave, but, none the less, just as all 
boys want to climb trees, so all those 
who have not grown old before their 
time are fascinated by a cave. 

Less remote associations creep in to 
help the enchantment, for did not 
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wizards live in caves until the Middle 
Ages, and smugglers until quite recent 
times? Ali Baba found a cave full of 
jewels, and brocades, and gold pieces, 
and all a bandit’s treasure, and he must 
be a very unimaginative child who can- 
not find enough in the grotto at Black- 
pool to set his fancy working until next 
year’s holiday at least. For there is an 
aquarium, cunningly contrived in the 
niches of artificial rocks, fish gleaming 
in green translucent water, toads im- 
movable except for the pulsing of their 
throats, crabs that move so slowly that 
no one has the patience to wait for 
them. Then, set in the angles between 
the tanks and the protruding rocks, are 
fantastic machines, mechanical theatres, 
showing the Execution of Crippen, or 
the Haunted House, footballers, 
cricketers, fortune-tellers, hens that lay 
tin eggs full of caramels, electrical 
batteries for rejuvenating the aged, 
games of skill to make the young grow 
old before their time, shooting ranges, 
push-pin and Corinthian bagatelle, and, 
over them all, an air of dream, a sensa- 
tion of being transported to another 
planet, or actually beneath the sea, 
where the only light is filtered through 
green water, and the rocky architecture 
has no straight lines at all. 

But let us not stay too long in the 
grotto, for that is not the only enchant- 
ment that lies at the foot of the Tower. 
The base of that colossal structure does 
not, as at Paris, span the roadway with 
a huge semicircular arch, but rests upon 
a kind of palace, piled story upon story 
and containing within its walls restaur- 
ants and cafés, roof-gardens, shops, an 
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immense ballroom and the finest circus 
in the world. This is no sawdust ring 
hastily improvised in a tent on a piece 
of waste land (although that, too, has 
its peculiar fascination to the amateur 
of circuses), but a permanent structure 
capable of being transformed at will 
into a cage for lions or a tank for seals. 
I remember a marvellous aquatic 
act, partly performed by seals and 
partly by a most graceful troupe of 
‘bathing beauties’, beautiful in repose 
but even more beautiful in action. 
Even the seals could scarcely outdo 
them in grace and agility, as they dived 
and plunged and twisted. In fact, one 
scarcely knew which was which among 
the shining black bodies until a smiling 
face emerged suddenly from the water 
shaking the drops from her eyes. And 
there were trick riders better than any 
I have ever seen, except at Olympia, 
and strong men and people who 
juggled with a miraculous number of 
Indian clubs. He is a poor creature 
who does not enjoy a circus, but most 
cities are content with one, and that 
only occasionally. Blackpool has two, 
en permanence. The smaller is not so 
elaborate as the one at the Tower, but 
the clowns I thought even funnier. 
There is no lack of other entertain- 
ment; Blackpool seems to have more 
theatres than any other place in Eng- 
land, with the exception of London. 
Theatrical managers discovered long 
ago the advantages of trying-out plays 
in the provinces prior to their London 
production. The problem was to find 
some place where there was a genuine 
enthusiasm for the theatre combined 
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with a sound critical sense, and it is 
significant that both the favourite spots 
where these conditions are most com- 
pletely realized are in Lancashire: one 
in Manchester and the other in Black- 
pool. The Blackpool audience, in sum- 
mer at any rate, provides a very useful 
cross-section of the British public. It is 
ready to be amused, but not willing to 
be amused by anything, and a play 
which has been successful at the seaside 
resort has at least a good chance of 
proving acceptable in London. The 
results are happy enough. The man- 
agers are provided with a useful dress 
rehearsal and a breathing space in 
which necessary adjustments can be 
made, and Blackpool has the benefit of 
a series of productions which are very 
nearly up to the highest standards of 
the Metropolis. The actors love it. 
Manchester, for all its virtues, is not 
exactly the place one would choose for 
a holiday, but Blackpool has most of 
the advantages of Manchester and many 
of its own besides. How pleasant in the 
intervals of rehearsal to step out of the 
theatre almost on to the beach, to swim 
and ride and visit the amusement park! 
If the piece is a musical one, the chorus 
girls and show girls have the time of 
their lives, and even the principals are 
able to unbend. The tragedy queen is 
seen trying her skill at the coco-nut 
shy, the young leading lady has her 
fortune told in the booth of the 
palmist, the jeune premier spends his 
time in the shooting gallery or on the 
scenic railway, and the whole company 
returns to London not only rehearsed 
but refreshed, 


Then there are the piers. Black- 
pool has no fewer than three which 
share between them five splendid 
pavilions for dramatic entertainments. 
I wonder who the first genius was who 
discovered that a jetty pushed out over 
the water to enable ships to embark 
their passengers from a shore too shal- 
low to allow them to come near, was a 
thing pleasant in itself. It was pleasant 
to walk on long planks with a gleam of 
green sea between, pleasant to be on a 
promontory, an artificial peninsula 
which enabled one to look back on the 
land as from a boat, without the trouble 
or discomfort of sailing. It was pleasant 
to fish with a line and sinker, pleasant 
to watch one’s friends on the promenade 
through a long telescope; but the plea- 
sures of piers were only just beginning. 
They were in the end no longer mere 
elongated platforms, but, expanding 
at the tip and crowning themselves 
with pavilions, grew cafés and theatres, 
and dance halls, a microcosm of the 
larger world of amusement on shore. 
Some day when our composers have 
awakened to the implications of 
modernity and have forgotten the de- 
lusion that there is nothing modern but 
machinery, they will begin to compose 
special music for piers; pier-music like 
the water-music made for the eigh- 
teenth-century lake and river festivals. 

As a child I was fascinated less by 
the pier itself than by the substructure, 
that forest of iron pillars, like trees with 
interlocking branches, a mechanistic, 
cubic forest, the more mysterious for 
the fact that it was often submerged. If 
I were an artist I should paint that 
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forest with its curiously regular stems 
each rising from a little pool and each 
encrusted, to varying heights, with 
barnacles, seaweed, mussels and enter- 
prising shellfish of all kinds, inter- 
mingled with patches of red lead pro- 
tecting the ironwork and looking like 
some particularly vivid variety of sub- 
marine fungus; while far above is the 
darkness of the topmost branches, flat 
and horizontal, pierced by long slits of 
light, and the noise of the feet of the 
tree dwellers continually tramping to 
and fro. I should even like to immure 
myself in a diving bell and wait for the 
rising of the tide, and see the limp sea- 
weed on the iron trees spread out faces 
and fingers, the mussels open their shells 
with the rhythmic motion of breathing 
and the little fish dodge and twist and 
glimmer through the  subaqueous 
shadows, while, very faint and far away, 
music from another world filtered down 
to me, the shape of the melody distorted 
like the figures that the sunlight throws 
on the bed of a shallow sea. 


Itt 


Behind the South Pier there is a 
large area of dry sand, where a Pleasure 
Beach has been established. A Pleasure 
Beach is a wonderful institution, full of 
every kind of harmless amusement that 
the brain of man can devise. Those 
who doubt whether we have, after all, 
progressed in virtue would do well to 
visit it and then to transport themselves 
in imagination to ancient Rome in 
order to see how modern man _ has 
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sterilized his vices and purified his 
passions. The passion of gambling is 
probably eternal as well as universal, 
but here it has been made completely 
harmless. It is difficult to be ruined by 
any of these devices, these galloping 
petits chevaux, these push-pin and shove- 
ha’penny boards. The pitting of man 
against man, and man against animal, 
which once filled the Roman amphi- 
theatre with blood, has now dwindled 
to a boxing-booth and a lion-tamer. 
Curiosity, the vice which drove our 
forebears out of Eden, is now satisfied 
by a tattooed lady or a mummified cat. 

How simple are human pleasures 
after all! To hurtle down a slippery 
slope on a doormat, to rise in the air on 
a flying machine firmly tethered to its 
central pin, to ride a horse, or a bird, 
or a dragon, round and round for ever 
to the sound of music which fatigues no 
musician for it is all produced by a 
steam-engine, to throw balls at coco- 
nuts, or rubber rings at brightly 
coloured vases, to angle for goldfish, to 
turn the handles of peepshows — all 
‘Passed by the New York Board of 
Censors’ — to eat ice-cream and toffee- 
apples — does not this list contain within 
itself, as it were in miniature, the sum 
total of possible human pleasures? The 
Pleasure Beach is Monte Carlo without 
its greed, the Alps without the fatigue 
of going there, the joys of gourmandise 
without their expense, the Cresta Run 
without its danger. It is the final solu- 
tion of the periodical need for an orgy, 
a safety-valve for the high spirits of 
mankind, set in a scene of extra- 
ordinary beauty, made doubly beauti- 
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ful when night falls and the flares are 
lighted, and little rows of fairy lights 
hang on strings from booth to booth, 
and all along the perilous convolutions 
of the aerial railway. 

Blackpool specializes in I]lumina- 
tions. When autumn comes and the sky 
is dark sufficiently early, the whole 
length of the promenade is hung with 
coloured lights, which gather in clusters 
at the entrance to the piers and climb 
dizzily up the height of the Tower. 
Men, like moths, have always loved 
shining lights and felt their hypnotic 
attraction, but it is only since the com- 
ing of electricity that their full magic 
can be appreciated. The illuminations 
of Italian cities during the days of the 
Renaissance, those bowls of oil, each 
with a floating wick, which the Floren- 
tines used to arrange along the battle- 
ments of the Palazzo Vecchio, even the 
Papal illuminations of Rome during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, must have been poor things 
beside these myriads of twinkling, 
coloured globes, binding a whole city 
in a shining mask. Magic is no less 
magic because it can be turned on like 
a tap. 

Such are some of the pleasures of 
Blackpool, but in the summer, and at 
the seaside, no indoor entertainment, 
however elaborate, can vie with a 
troupe of pierrots on the sands. We 
touch hands here with the remotest 
traditions of the theatre, with the three 
planks and a lean-to which witnessed 
the birth of Attic drama, with the 
Attiline farces, with the fools of the 
miracle plays of the Middle Ages, and 


with the astonishing effervescence of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte. Pierrot himself 
was a single character in that Italian 
Comedy, that vivid distorting mirror of 
life throughout three centuries, and 
when the mirror was broken he found 
his white moon face reflected in all the 
fragments. What had been a single 
personage became a troupe, and with 
Punch dwindled to a puppet, and 
Harlequin and Pantaloon relegated to 
the Christmas pantomime, he alone, so 
strangely multiplied, is left to carry on 
the great tradition. 

How well he carries it on all 
adolescents know. For them he is not 
only a funny man, not even primarily a 
funny man, but a creature of romantic 
fancy, singing, with a melancholy that 
is only half assumed, of all that life has 
to offer and all that it so often denies. 
Sometimes even in the most sophisti- 
cated of us, a snatch of melody, some 
half-remembered words, strike an in- 
terior chord with a sweet yet almost 
unbearable poignancy. The words may 
be foolish, the tune, as music, con- 
temptible, but human experiences are 
often compounded of elements which 
in themselves are nothing. Shall I be 
thought incurably sentimental if I con- 
fess that to hear again a few bars of the 
old song: 


“You made me love you — 
I didn’t want to do it’ 


waken the most extraordinary echoes in 
a heart long since emptied of nonsense? 
It brings back a warm salty wind, the 
smell of gasolene flares and old canvas, 
moonlight and a soft hand — in fact the 
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whole conventional bag of tricks, which 
somehow, for an instant, are not tricks, 
but real magic. Ridiculous, of course, 
but so perhaps is all human longing; 
useless, no doubt, but so is all regret. 
Even in the big theatres, it is astonish- 
ing how much of the talent is native. 

In the smaller one and the pier tents 
and the improvised platforms it is en- 
tirely so. Lancashire — alas! — does not 
export as much manufactured cotton as 
it did, but its export of comedians and 
dancing girls is still unrivalled through- 
out the civilized world. The comedians 
appear all over England and the danc- 
ing girls all over Europe, and you can 
hear, as I have heard, the purest Lan- 
cashire spoken on the stage of the 
summer-theatre at Rimini and in the 
coulisses of the Casino de Paris. ‘Les 
Girls’ are known in Berlin and Munich, 
in Madrid and Bucharest; nearly all of 
them come from Lancashire and all of 
them know Blackpool, and would 
willingly exchange the seductions of 
foreign cities for the homely gaiety of 
its shore and promenade. 

Lancashire comedians form a class 
by themselves. They seem to spring up 
so naturally, to owe almost nothing to 
stage traditions of humour, but to be 
simply a concentration, a distillation of 
the life of the people. To listen to the 
conversation of a Lancashire crowd, 
especially a Lancashire crowd on holi- 
day at Blackpool, is to fancy that every 
other man and every fourth woman is a 
born comedian, part of the great tradi- 
tion of living humour which has given 
us a George Formby and a Gracie 
Fields. In one sense it is not so much 
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humour as good-humour, an extra- 
ordinary zest for life combined with a 
clear-eyed perception of the hollowness 
of shams. Pretentiousness of any kind 
fares badly in Lancashire; superior 
persons are not much appreciated, 
raised eyebrows are soon put out of 
countenance. 

Humour is like a fir-tree; it flourishes 
best in what the ignorant might think 
barren soil. It dies when life is one 
round of careful comfort, the flat plains 
are uncongenial to its spirit. The pea- 
sant has his slow smile and the sophisti- 
cated ‘clubman’ his quick wit, but 
humour, that gift of the gods to enable 
us to find life tolerable even when it is 
most difficult, springs from the crowded 
cities. So much so that the only 
humour which can vie with the humour 
of Lancashire is that of the Cockney. 
He too is crowded and uncomfortable 
in a city too largely made by the In- 
dustrial epoch and a policy of /qisser- 
faire. He too is huddled into inadequate 
dwellings; he too has discovered the 
eternal joke about the lodger. For him 
also families are too congested to live 
altogether at peace, and the mother-in- 
law is a pressing reality who would often 
be a tragedy if she were not turned into 
a jest. 

The main difference between Cock- 
ney and Lancashire humour is that the 
latter has a stolidity which is itself part 
of the joke. In the classic story of Albert 
and the Lion, one of those masterpieces 
of folklore that finally find their poet 
and pass into literature, but wander 
from mouth to mouth for years before 
they do so, gaining a little touch here 
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and a sharpening of phrase there, the 
richest part of the fun is the calm way 
in which the bereaved parents take the 
devouring of their offspring. 

“Ere, Bert. Yon lion’s etten oop 
our Albert.’ 

‘Oh, ’as ’e? Tl go tell t?man.’ 

I think I prefer the prose version 
with all its crudity, although the verse 
account has its own felicities: 


‘She said, somebody ought to be sum- 
monsed, 
So that was decided upon.’ 


I think that when the Last Trump. 
sounds there may be a panic every- 
where else, but not in Lancashire. The 
first reaction will be one of unbreakable 
stolidity, broken after a moment by 
some remark about the angels which 
will shake heaven and earth with a 
great gust of laughter, if heaven appre- 
ciates honest humour, as I hope it does. 

Superior persons smile at the Lan- 
cashire accent, preferring the squeezed 
vowels and clipped consonants of 
Southern speech. After all, it is the 
merest literary accident that Chaucer 
chose to write in Middle English and 
so made what had been merely one of 
the dialects into the accepted English 
tongue. Local dialects suffered a long 
eclipse and some of them disappeared, 
cowed first by the spread of elementary 
education and finished off by the culti- 
vated tones of the B.B.C. announcer. 
But the Lancashire language will take 
some killing. It shows no signs of 
diminished vitality yet, and in Black- 
pool it can be heard in all its purity. 
The broad ‘a’, the long ‘o’, the almost 


elided article are its most striking 
characteristics, but it has kept the 
seventeenth-century second person sin- 
gular—one of the major losses of 
‘Standard’ English. “Thee’ and ‘thou’ 
are natural between parents and chil- 
dren, between brothers and familiar 
friends; they express a paternal relation- 
ship between master and man, they give 
a new intimacy to lovers. Every lan- 
guage has them but English, and we 
had them once. France has the verb 
tutoyer Germany its du and dich, and 
Shakespeare could still make Toby 
Belch admonish Sir Andrew: 


‘If thou thoust him thrice, it shall not 
be amiss.’ 


But cultivated speech has lost ‘thou’, and 
the formal ‘you’ must suffice both for a 
first meeting and for the silver wedding- 
day. Lancashire has been more faithful, 
and the honourable custom there pre- 
served and combined with a plentiful 
sprinkling of ‘lad’ and ‘lass’ (splendid 
Anglo-Saxon monosyllables) give to the 
speech of the North a directness and a 
homely sincerity which only the snob 
and the pedant will despise. 

Blackpool caters for all who like to 
come, but (why not confess it at once?) 
there are two kinds of man who will 
never be happy there. One is the 
natural solitary, the man who cannot 
be happy unless his fellows are miles 
away, who seeks out the most inacces- 
sible mountains and most distant coun- 
tries. For him the sight of the beach 
crowded with holiday-makers, the busy 
streets, the full cinemas, the constant 
movement of the Amusement Park, 
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must be purely distasteful. Let him 
keep away from Blackpool at any rate. 

There is another kind of man, who 
does not desire absolute solitude, but 
who can only enjoy himself when sur- 
rounded by persons of precisely his own 
habits and social background. For him 
the luxury of exclusiveness outweighs 
all others, so that he will put up with 
any discomfort if he can only be sure 
of meeting nobody that he might not 
have met in Mayfair drawing-rooms or 
Bloomsbury studios. He is usually a 
sophisticated person whose sophistica- 
tion has stopped halfway, the unoriginal 
who can only accept as amusing that 
which is also, for the moment, the 
fashion. 

He is an unhappy creature at best, 
for exclusiveness is a mirage, a pot of 
gold at the foot of the rainbow, some- 
thing always pursued but never over- 
taken. Wherever he goes the pleasure 
he undoubtedly gets from snobbery 
exposes him to continual discomfort. 
From the ivory tower of his own fas- 
tidiousness he looks out upon the world 
but does not pronounce it good. The 
rich flavour of ordinary life turns his 
stomach, -He takes no pleasure in 
human characteristics, overhears no 
snatches of real, unself-conscious dia- 
logue, dwindles and shrivels year by 
year from lack of contact with the earth, 
and when life offers him a beefsteak 
prefers to toy with a bottled olive and a 
tinned sardine. Such a man also had 
better keep away from Blackpool. 

People who dine at eight and sup 
at midnight know nothing of that in- 
stitution which binds the Empire to- 
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gether more surely than political in- 
stitutions or loyalty to a reigning house. 
In Brisbane and Jo’berg, in Ottawa and 
Wellington, it is as familiar as in Black- 
pool and Oldham - the ancient, hon- 
ourable and admirable institution of 
High Tea. Here in Blackpool it 
flourishes as nowhere else, for all the 
necessary ingredients are to hand, in 
quantity and quality unsurpassed. 
Where in the world are there such 
shrimps, caught the same day, shelled 
and potted and carried home from a 
shop on the very foreshore? The had- 
dock comes from Scotland which is not 
very far away, and then there is always 
excellent ham and eggs and_ those 
curious hot-cross buns without the cross 
which are a speciality of the district. 
And, of course, tea, carefully blended 
to suit the Lancashire water and only 
surpassed by the tea one drinks in Ire- 
land, where the humblest cabin-dweller 
would never dream of paying less than 
four shillings a pound. 

Some Blackpool visitors put rum in 
it, which seems a work of supereroga- 
tion but is very palatable. I am for- 
getting winkles, brought home in a 
paper bag and eaten with a long pin, 
but they are common to every seaside 
resort in the kingdom. Oysters are also 
eaten, but not at tea-time. The Lan- 
cashire man, scorning the proverb 
about the months with an ‘r’ in them, 
goes out on to the promenade before 
breakfast and swallows a couple of 
dozen, with the salt morning wind in 
his nostrils, standing at improvised 
stalls along the sea-front. This is a 
personal preference, but High Tea is a 
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sacred rite, practised by all who really 
appreciate Blackpool. 

There is another Blackpool institu- 
tion which the foreigner is sure to 
notice. As he walks back to his hotel or 
lodging about ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, the front room of every other house 
is lit up, the window is open and a sing- 
song is in progress. In no city can there 
be so much singing as in Blackpool on a 
summer evening. Even the wireless, 
that great discourager of amateur 
talent, has failed to put an end to it, 
for the pleasure of those who take part 
is as much in singing as in listening. 
They sing all kinds of songs, from the 
newest theme-song of current films to 
old favourites such as Annie Laurie and 
When _you go down the vale. They even sing 
hymns, and as if they enjoyed them, 
which is more than can be said of many 
a church congregation; and they sing 


well, which is more than can be said of 
many a church choir. They sing be- 
cause they are happy and because 
singing loosens something else besides 
the muscles of the larynx; it loosens the 
the joints in the barriers between man 
and man and establishes a relationship 
between them which can only be called 
a communion. In this communion the 
frigidly fastidious, those who are im- 
mured in the padded cells of their own 
frightened sensibility, can, in the nature 
of things, have no part; but he would be 
a strange hater of his kind who could 
walk through the darkening’ streets, 
borne like a cork from one wave of 
sound to the next, until he is cast up 
upon the shore of his own doorstep, 
without feeling a curious exhilaration, 
an expansion of his sympathies and a 
wish, however remote from action, to 
join in. 
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Stnets I discover in a wooded place 

That the trees are rooted in the hollow of your hand, 
And when with finger-tips your veins I trace 

See branching runnels in the firm sea-sand. 


The lift, the gangway and the staircase lead to you, 
And you, my bed and pillow, give me rest; 

I visit the caves and am guided, and I know 
Those galleries are glittering within your breast; 
Whatever you receive I share 

And I carry you like a passport everywhere. 


Words are born between my fingers, you their source, 
And the pen I hold is as delicate as a bone, 

With you for compass I can steer a course 

And with you for company can bear to be alone: 
Bringing goodness out of complicated evil 

The world (for me) you have raised to your level. 


Your moorland strength sustains me in the street, 

And the thought of you touches me as a plectrum strings — 
Child, parent, mate, heart with a steady beat, 

Yours is the warmth in which the future sings. 
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Gaines met her through 
his liking for sunflowers. 

Those tall arresting flowers, so 
glowing that they seem to create the 
resonant noise of bells in the soft air of 
early autumn, that lift their faces so 
savagely for a day or two, then droop 
with such a world-weary gesture, they 
had always been to him Cleopatras 
among the mob of the garden. Several 
times he had stood outside the low 
hedge dreamily and studiously gazing 
at them: they were ranked against the 
side-wall of the cottage, their heads 
almost touching the eaves of grey 
thatch. Then one day a woman’s head 
popped up suddenly over the hedge and 
with a rapid smile, said: 

‘Good afternoon. 
sunflowers, do you?’ 

A desire for sociability was in her 
face. But it was several minutes before 
Goodacre was convinced that she was 
not a pythoness. His nostrils had 
quaked at her sudden appearance over- 
the hedge. Yet, such was her magne- 
tism, he found himself modestly 
replying to her quick conversational 
flourishes and springing smiles. They 
stood talking of the health and habits 


You like the 


of flowers in the district. Goodacre 
observed the thick fleshy strength of her 
claret and purple dahlias, the marble 
hardiness of her chrysanthemums, the 
vehement glare of her asters. The 
sunlight struck sparks of coloured light 
out of the flowers. ‘A blaze of colour,’ 
slipped unchecked out of his lips, 
enviously. For up in the garden of the 
cottage where he lived, half a mile away 
and forsaken for a year, there were 
only choked snubbed plants lying sick 
and unnursed in their untidy beds. 
He liked flowers, in a_ far-away 
fashion. 

‘Come to stay here for long?’ she 
asked in a voice that darted like the 
flight of a swift. He explained that he 
had borrowed the cottage from a 
friend, to write in it something that 
had to be done in quietude. 

‘You'll have that all right,’ she 
said. ‘Up there, in the wood. B’rr: 
quiet enough here, but there —’ At 
this point he perceived that she was 
wearing a bathing-costume of garish 
colour and debased cubist design. He 


expressed his admiration of the un- 


interfered-with Tudor cottage. Quickly 
she invited him to an interior inspec- 
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tion. Wondering if he were doing a 
prudent thing, he accepted. 

At the door she received him in 
the bathing-costume, but instantly fled, 
begging to be excused. She scuttled 
upstairs and then appeared tying 
tightly round her waist a florid dressing- 
gown, voluminous, in which the agile 
shapeliness of her body was stupidly 
lost. She peered at him with almost 
delicate roguishness.. Goodacre was 
able to perceive that she had expected 
him to be embarrassed. She was about 
forty in feature and line, but out of her 
gushed a much younger spirit. ‘While,’ 
she said, ‘you’re seeing the cottage, the 
kettle can be boiling.” And she ran 
away again, into the kitchen. A 
friendly creature. 

The rooms were dark and low 
under the swarthy beams. Outside, in 
the sunshine, the cottage browsed like 
a pretty spaniel. Inside, it was the 
dwelling of old women whose lot is 
done and who sit talking of funerals 
and dead days beyond recall. She 
displayed to him the crooked rheuma- 
tical rooms, the old oak-veined walls 
leaning towards each other as if 
tottering.- The furnishings were 
scrupulous, the negroid oak bedsteads 
and dressing-chests genuine. She ex- 
plained that she was the housekeeper, 
Skelt by name, widowed: the owner of 
the cottage, who visited it seldom, a 
‘bachelor lady’ and an agent for a 
French firm of corset manufacturers. 
‘Not that I wear them,’ she included, 
vigorously. ‘Not hers nor anyone 
else’s.? Dimly he perceived addition- 
ally that she was a woman who desired 


to stand apart somewhat from her 
sisters. Lingering in one of the bed- 
rooms, she sat on a bed and talked of 
her young daughter who lived with her 
and cycled every day to her job in a 
draper’s in the small town ten miles 
away. 

‘And now the kettle’s boiling over!’ 
she screamed and plunged down the 
dangerous staircase like a trout over a 
fall. Goodacre followed with his usual 
meditative dawdling. Studious to a 
degree that did not leave him much 
time for contacts with the world 
around him, he felt, aloofly, an attrac- 
tive warmth emanating from this friend- 
ly woman. The countryside was lonely 
and spare of the sound of sociable 
voices as a Quaker meeting. Not that 
he minded very much, translating the 
letters of Heloise and writing a psy- 
chological study of her lover: and the 
sun was amorous of the soft south 
curves of the district oftener than of 
other places he knew, the air continu- 
ally like a handful of loosestrife, 
meadowrue and ragged-robin held 
under the nostrils. This nice Mrs. 
Skelt was as pleasing as the district. 
He discovered that she did not offend 
him. 

Apple-jelly, strawberry-jam, tarts 
the size of pennies, a bronze-gold fruit 
cake bursting of its own richness, 
triangles of bread and butter of leaf 
thinness, two crimson roses in a minia- 
ture vase marked A Present from Southsea 
—these she produced on a low table 
covered with a lavender-tinted lace 
cloth. After the scowling fare of the 
wood-cutter’s wife who attended him 
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this was a smiling tea. But Mrs. 
Skelt seemed unable to keep still. 
A tart was bounced into her mouth and 
she appeared to swallow it whole; she 
jumped up and fetched a popular 
novel — they had been talking of litera- 
ture as entertainment in the evening — 
pressed the book on his high knees. 
‘Take that back with you,’ she said; 
‘I couldn’t put it down till I had 
finished it. He accepted the loan 
meekly. 

‘But what I find bad here,’ she said 
with a shrill, anguish-touched bark, 
‘is no men.’ 

‘No men?’ he questioned vaguely, 
his mouth full of apple-jelly. 

‘Well,’ she said with unashamed 
snobbery, ‘there’s louts, of course. You 
been to the pub here? Gosh, the men 
there! Daft and dirty and drunk. If 
I was their wives I’d beat them, 
I'd... Vd chuck a pail of water over 
them in bed. What good has schooling 
and reading and writing been to 
them? —they’ve forgot it all and still 
live like they did when this house was 
built.’ She looked vixenish. “There’s 
a young chap from Brooke’s farm after 
my daughter Peggie now, catches her 
on her bike on her way home, and he 
doesn’t know who’s Prime Minister 
and whether folk in Russia are black 
or white —“‘yeller” he said, grinning 
at me, when I asked him. That’s the 
sort of company hereabouts.’ She 
flounced and pouted, in the florid 
dressing-gown. 

Then she asked him suddenly: 

‘What do you write?’ 

In the confusion of being so 


briskly invited out of his interior fast- 
nesses, he answered, ‘I write middles.’ 

‘Middles,’ she repeated. 

Hastily he explained, naming the 
austere literary papers to which he 
contributed. 

‘You must be very clever,’ she 
pondered. 

‘No, no,’ he said, remembering 
how often his middles turned on him 
in print and gave him nausea. 

She pushed a vigorous curl of her 
black hair, loosened in her darting to 
and fro, back into the smart arrange- 
ment of her coiffure, ‘Well, she per- 
sisted, ‘it’s been a pleasure to have tea 
with a clever man, at last. I hope you'll 
come again.’ At which she stared at 
him with such intensity that he became 
acutely aware of his own face, even 
remembering what Jimmy Norgate 
used to say in school, ‘An owl, that’s 
what you look like, Goodacre, an owl.’ 
He blinked behind his black-rimmed 
spectacles, silently begging her to 
remove her gaze. 

‘I know what you must take with 
you, she was saying, ‘to keep you 
company up there. A sunflower.’ 

Heedless of his protests she hurried 
out to the garden and hacked away 
one of the massive blooms. He _ held 
the glowing and savage flower awk- 
wardly. She took him to the gate in the 
drowsy lane. 

‘Be sure to come soon again,’ she 
waved a hand to him. ‘Tea at four 
always.’ 

Tall and lanky, carrying book and 
flower, he walked under the beeches 
that fringed the great wood. Yes, a 
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nice friendly creature: and a charming 
tea. The sunflower, too, how pleasant 
of her! Sunflowers made him feel 
warm: they had a kind of fire, mys- 
terious, the final proud effort of the 
dying summer, the last fires of the 
earth thrown up in grand convulsion. 
. . . He would write a little descriptive 
middle on the subject to-morrow: put 
Heloise and Abelard aside for a day. 


II 


Discussing the week-end meals 
with the wood-cutter’s wife, he had 
cause to mention the name of Mrs. 
Skelt who had told him that if he 
required a fowl she would kill one of 
her excellent Wyandottes. 

‘I don’t ’ave truck with that 
?ooman,’ the spare and now visibly 
stiffened Mrs. Malley announced. She 
peered at him severely. ‘And by your 
leave, sir, I’d wish not to cook neither 
’en nor cock out of ’er yard.’ 

Goodacre asked the reason. But 
Mrs. Malley pretended not to hear him 
and her face would disclose nothing 
beyond a puritanic pinching of her sere 
lips. A few days afterwards he met 
her husband resting in a glade at 
sunset, and after an exchange of 
weather-talk, the wood-cutter observed, 
fixing his eye on the corpse of a mole 
lying at his feet: 

‘My missus says you like fowls and 
’ad a mind to buy some off the widder 
down Birch Cottage.’ 

Goodacre, with cautious indiffer- 
ence, agreed. 


“Tween us men,’ the wood-cutter 
went on after a meditative sucking of 
his pipe, ‘things can be told.’ He 
suddenly looked up and gave a sur- 
prising wink. “The ’oomen,’ he said, 
slowly as a trickling brook that may at 
any moment dry up, ‘they don’t like 
’er, that sits about in garden in striped 
bathing-costume for all to see over 
hedge, and airs and graces fit for the 
Queen of China. And ’er goes in men’s 
bar of pub with young daughter and 
calls for glass of port like a chap.’ He 
stared reflectively at the mole, whose 
paws were still helplessly clutched up 
in its death agony. “That there old 
mole,’ he remarked, ‘he pushes up a 
big tump of earth as if he wanted a 
pallis to live in, and look at his little 
legs and bit of a snout! They got cheek, 
’ave moles.’ But he would say no 
more of Mrs. Skelt, suddenly deciding, 
presumably, to withhold her darkest 
deeds. 

A fortnight passed before Good- 
acre felt the need of again warming 
himself at Mrs. Skelt’s vivacity: Heloise 
had been particularly absorbing, and 
another box of books had arrived from 
London. But one afternoon he strolled 
down through the bronze-glistening 
wood to her cottage: after lunch he had 
suddenly noticed that for more than a 
week he had not spoken to any human 
being except the domestic-shrivelled 
Mrs. Malley. 

That day she was wearing a puce 
frock, the skirt oddly curled up at the 
end like a canterbury-bell. Her de- 
meanour, however, had lost its brisk 
gaiety, and she sat still. Only her dark 
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eyes shone brighter than ever, but with 
a dilated shining, as if they watched for 
some menace. Presently she said, 
broodingly: 

‘I’ve just been counting the chairs 
in this house.’ She looked round with 
mingled hostility and pity at those in 
the room. “There’s thirty-five. Thirty- 
five! And what use are they? Month 
after month go past and no one sits in 
them, never, never, never. It’s enough 
to drive a woman off her head.’ 

‘You ought,’ suggested Goodacre, 
‘to take a job in London.’ 

‘What!’ she cried, ‘live in a dun- 
geon of a basement and be everlastingly 
at the beck and call of a town-woman! 
I’ve heard of those London jobs. 
Slavery. Here I’m my own mistress 
three parts of the year.’ 

For she lived in the ornamental 
house as if it was her own; and her 
employer had spent money and taste 
in making it suggestive of luxury. 
She could play the lady of leisure and 
substance here, vicariously enjoying 
its sweets. 

‘Autumn and winter my mistress 
never comes near me,’ she said. “The 
house might be mine for all she cares. 
A queer woman; she’s taken’ to travel- 
ling often to Manchester these days.’ 

In spite of his efforts to introduce 
a cheerful if literary note into the air, 
the afternoon dripped of dismal fore- 
bodings. Once she leaned to him and 
breathed like a wraith: 

‘Do you know what I sit here 
waiting for, in this house?’ 

He shook his head. She continued, 
‘I sit waiting for death.’ Hands clasped 


limply, neck sloped, head wilting, she 
was Desdemona singing her willow- 
song. But Goodacre refrained from 
encouraging indulgence in this pictures- 
que melancholy. With weighty satire 
he launched into a review of the 
popular novel she had lent him, 
poking intellectual fun at the simpering 
love-tale. She listened bright-eyed 
and nodding. After a while she 
brought another pretty and delicate 
tea. Lanky, bespectacled, round- 
shouldered, ‘the eternal student,’ he 
roamed round the room while she 
poured out. He bent to examine an 
engraving low on the wall. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, with the 
same foreboding manner, ‘that the 
seam of your trousers is split?’ 

‘Where?’ he demanded idiotically. 

‘l’m considered,’ she said, ‘to be 
good with a needle. Any repairs you’d 
like done, I’d be pleased.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ he said, 
hiding his blushes in the steam of his 
tea-cup. 

But she went on with a kind of 
doleful tranquillity, ‘You’re a young 
man that wants someone to look after 
you properly. Books, books, they’re 
all right, but you mustn’t eat and drink 
and wear them.’ 

He was glad when tea was over 
and she suggested a walk in the garden: 
he was beginning to find the ancient 
Tudor interior oppressive. Young man! 
He was forty-two, he remembered. 

The chrysanthemums were spring- 
ing their full glory, bushes of white and 
tawny and pale and dark brown, the 
colours of lions and angels, ale and 
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African flesh. But the sunflowers 
hung down their dazed heads, staring 
raggedly at the earth. Mrs. Skelt 
fetched a scissors and cut a great 
armful of the chrysanthemums for him. 
‘Though they always make me see 
wreaths,’ she said. 

And he was not successful in 
making her forget the dirge she con- 
tinued to sing to herself. He left her 
pensively leaning over the wicket-gate, 
purple-gowned, pale-faced, dark-eyed. 
But she made him promise to come 
again, soon, 


III 


Goodacre saw Mrs. Skelt several 
times after that. Usually she was gay 
and talked of film-stars and Paris, 
which she was going to visit some day, 
when she found a husband kind enough 
to take her, and vices she thought 
modern, and the behaviour of flowers 
and beasts. But sometimes she adorned 
herself with mourning, wearing sadness 
as a helpless criticism of life, that had 
beaten her down, a_ hard-working 
widow whose talents were mocked at 
in a callous world. She showered 
plums and apples on him, from the 
russet-coloured little orchard beside 
the house, which was magically fertile 
as her flower-garden; she lent him 
many more romantic novels, in which 
the trials of plebeian love were stoutly 
rewarded at last: these he read as a flat 
relief from the perilous ecstasies of 
Abelard and Heloise. 


‘That widder,’ said the wood- 


cutter at length, ‘down in Birch Cottage 
be looking for a husbant. Young or old 
it don’t matter, long as it shows a pair 
of trousis in the ’ouse.’ 

It was the obvious court-of-law 
logic. But Goodacre snubbed the 
wood-cutter, clicking ‘T’t, tt, tt’ 
with his tongue and walking away, 
thereby assuring Mr. Malley, out for 
discovery, that something was ‘going- 
on’. 

But Goodacre had snubbed him in 
scorn of gossip with peasants, not 
because he was aware that the wood- 
cutter’s observations were meant to 
apply to himself. He continued to look 
on Mrs. Skelt from afar. When he 
forgot Heloise and Abelard and de- 
voted a little thought to the widow, 
he saw her as a person who lived more 
or less contentedly in her own remote 
coign some distance away from the 
herd: like himself. He respected her 
way of living but agreed that it was 
good for such lonely birds to visit each 
other now and again. Not that he 
invited her to his cottage. Oh, no. 
The widow’s lament over the empty 
chairs, her glasses of port in the village 
pub, her dressing up, the rouge she 
now affected — these he ignored. 

‘lve got two hundred pounds 
saved,’ she told him, ‘and if something 
doesn’t happen soon, I’m going to 
squander them staying in a big hotel 
in Paris.’ 

Goodacre blinked. She asked him 
if he knew the names of such hotels in 
Paris. He had always stayed in a 
shabby one near the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. ‘And he had visited the 
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Louvre. That was all he could tell her. 
She nodded and said dartingly: 

‘Will you be going again? It would 
be nice if we were there together. Gay 
Paree, eh?’ 

‘So they say,’ he said austerely. 
‘No, I have no cause to visit Paris 
again.’ 

The last red and yellow leaves fell, 
the sun began to threaten and scold 
the charming landscape, grass was the 
brown of pheasants, the playful kinder- 
garten hills became very still. Mrs. 
Skelt continued to alternately frisk and 
lament. She slaughtered a great many 
of her fowls and looked at the fattening 
geese with a baleful Michaelmas eye. 
And Goodacre continued to lay before 
her what knowledge — literary — of the 
world he had, which she snatched at 
greedily, without analysis, swallowing 
large lumps of crude information. 

Her daughter Peggie would give 
her no step-up into the better world; 
she would marry her farm-labourer, 
an admirable young man, curt-limbed 
and arrow-voiced, wasting neither word 
nor behaviour, sure of his goal. He 
treated his intended mother-in-law 
with an amused ease: she meant no 
more than the smoking of a cigarette. 
Sure enough he married Peggie before 
October was out: suddenly. Goodacre 
gave them a half-set of Dickens. 

So that Mrs. Skelt’s cries of loneli- 
ness became more anguished. And 
more avid. In apple-green and grey 
brocade, swirling down to her feet, 
high-waisted and ill-cut, her hair friz- 
zed out in a different way, she moaned: 

‘I’ve only got my old gander Bo-bo 


now. He follows me about everywhere. 
Small comfort, though, a goose.’ And 
her black lively glance appealed to 
Goodacre for understanding of her 
plight. 

‘Why not ask your mistress for 
permission to take a paying-guest?’ he 
suggested benignly. 

‘Would you come?’ 
instantly. 

‘Alas, no, it’s not possible,’ he 
coughed. ‘I have to resume my studies 
in London before very long.’ 

‘I do wish I could pluck up courage 
and go to Paris,’ she cried. “Spend my 
little fortune.’ And in the ensuing 
silence, she sighed again, ‘Paris! The 
gay city.’ 

And, the evenings drawing in, she 
kept the lamps untouched, so that 
often the crooked room was dark blue 
when he rose to return to Heloise and 
Mrs. Malley’s cold meat and. stolid 
jam tart. But he never left the cottage 
without feeling warmer for the little 
conference with Mrs. Skelt: he never 
failed to think of her as a nice friendly 
creature. 


she asked 


IV 


Yet for some reason, which kept 
itself hidden, three weeks passed with- 
out his visiting the Tudor cottage. 
Indeed he had gone well into Novem- 
ber before he noticed the chill ugly 
month. The translation was nearing 
its end: the living-room was littered 
with books, mostly second-hand and 
dusty, and his only pauses in reading 
and writing seemed to be to eat, fling 
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logs on the fire, and go to bed. True, 
in the afternoons he took a walk down 
the road that wound from the house 
through the wood, but it was a dream- 
walk and the winds that gnawed at the 
bare branches also froze his feet 
without his knowing it. Vaguely he 
was aware of Mrs. Skelt’s tea some- 
where beyond. But he turned in the 
opposite direction, shaking his head, 
obscurely. 

The black silence of the evenings 
found him crouched before the fire 
with a book, or drooped leanly over 
his manuscript. Sometimes he would 
look up and stare at the curtainless 
windows. What was it that sighed in 
the great empty wood? Numbers of 
damp chill ghosts wandering? He had 
such fancies. A vague awareness of 
stricken lives and thwarted desires 
(Oh, those cries of Abelard!) stirred 
him out of printed or written page and 
made his nerves uneasy. . . . 

Then one night a loud knocking 
sounded at the front door: he jumped 
in the chair. Who could it be at this 
hour, ten o’clock! Holding lamp aloft 
he shuffled to the door. The shaft of 
golden. light revealed Mrs. Skelt’s face, 
pale but blotched with rouge. Her 
eyes seemed purple with vehemence. 
Because she said nothing, he exclaimed 
in shock: 

‘Aha! Mrs. Skelt.’ 

And stood aside mechanically for 
her to enter. 

‘I saw the light in your window,’ 
she breathed. ‘I’ve come from the 
pub.’ But the road down through the 
wood was surely not her proper way 


home. She was wearing a citron- 
coloured cloak, but no hat. The wind 
had blown her black hair to gipsy 
wildness. At her entrance, even for 
Goodacre, the dark hall had become 
tense: alive, the walls listened. He 
steadied the lamp in his hand, aware 
of a stealthy sickness. The nerves of his 
stomach had never been of the best. 
In the living-room she suddenly ran 
towards the fire and cast herself down 
on the long raised brick hearth. 
‘lm cold,’ she cried. But he felt she 
lied. She looked hot: she even looked 
tipsy, he thought further, his stomach 
still gripped in dread and excitement. 
Then she began to look solemn. 
‘’ve just smacked a man’s face,’ she 
said. 

He sat down at the table and 
bleakly nodded. 

‘For insulting you and me,’ she 
added. And without waiting for his 
inquiry she went on briskly, ‘I heard 
them talking in the smoking-room, and 
they knew I was in the bar-parlour. 


They said —’ and again she became 
very solemn, ‘they called me your 
lay-by.’ 


‘Lay-by?’ he asked. 

‘Your sweetheart,’ she explained — 
‘your sweetheart and more.’ 

‘Oh come, come,’ he stuttered, 
‘these . . . these are libellous state- 
ments.’ 

‘I smacked Tom Smallbone’s face 
and threatened the others with like- 
wise, she said, with an air of having 
settled the matter. ‘I thought Id 
better come and tell you what they’re 
saying, though,’ she added, loosening 
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the strings of her cloak. ‘Phew, now 
I’m warmer.’ 

Not a very prudent way of con- 
veying the information, he thought in 
his nervousness, visiting him at ten 
o’clock. It was odd how these country- 
folk could discover things . . . Aloud, 
he was saying mechanically: 

‘Perhaps you would like to remove 
your cloak?’ 

‘Indeed, yes,’ she said. She flung 
the cloak on the floor. She wore velvet 
beneath, a green like grapes, and crude 
glassy beads. 

‘It was considerate of you to come 
and tell me,’ he mumbled. 

‘Might as well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb,’ she said, suddenly smiling 
brilliantly. ‘Oh, a mandoline!’ she 
then exclaimed, pointing to one re- 
clining on top of the dresser. ‘You 
play it?’ 

‘No, it belongs to the cottage.’ 

‘Shall I try?? She merely wanted 
to squat picturesquely on the hearth 
with the instrument. Plucking at the 
strings she laughed flashingly at Good- 
acre, who answered with a_ pale 
insecure grin. He was glad his sickness 
had subsided, though he was still 
uneasy ... But she was certainly 
bright and gay, sitting there in the 
smooth light of the fire. Wind and 
cold and desolation outside. He rose 
and flung a log on the fire. She 
jumped up too. 

‘All these books! And is this your 
writing? Can I look, just a peep?’ 
Already, laughing, she was bending 
over the manuscript. For a_ few 
moments she read, her laughter died 


away. Then in a respectful and 
wondering voice, she declaimed: 

‘“Would that your love, beloved, 
had less trust in me, that it might be 
more anxious! But the more confident 
I have made you in the past, the more 
neglectful now I find you. Remember, 
I beseech you, what I have done, and 
pay heed to what you owe me. While 
with you I enjoyed carnal pleasures, 
many were uncertain whether I did so 
from love or from desire. . . .”” 

‘Oh,’ she cried then, clapping her 
hands, ‘you write like that! Beautiful.’ 
She laughed at him with intense glee 
and looked exceedingly pleased. ‘And 
I thought you wrote things that were 
too clever for the likes of me.’ 

Emboldened by her discovery and 
before he had time to explain, stutter- 
ingly, that his manuscript was merely 
a translation of work done by another, 
long-dead, hand, Mrs. Skelt had run at 
him and kissed both his cheeks with 
vigour. 

"Mrs. .02 
in pain. 

‘Jane,’ she informed him with a 
clean simple generosity, and snatched 
his limp hand. ‘I admire you,’ she 
continued in a bright canter of words 
that would allow of no interruption. 
‘All my life ’ve wanted to know a 
clever man. Because,’ she added with 
open pride, ‘I know I could under- 
stand such men. Having temperament 
myself Grae. 

But Goodacre was shivering again. 
Once, no, twice previously a woman had 
blazed up before him and made the air 
crackle in a way that tore his nerves 


. Mrs. Skelt! he cried, 
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to shreds. He gazed almost deliriously 
round the room, as if seeking assistance 
from the heaped books. How had this 
come upon him! He hadn’t demanded 
it of life. Why had he to be disturbed! 

Mrs. Skelt thought he was gazing 
round in alarm at the naked windows. 
‘Nobody,’ she said, chuckling, ‘is likely 
to be in the wood at this time o’ night. 
People in their beds safe and snug by 
now.’ 

He was compelled to bring his 
gaze back to her. He found her holding 
his hand, squatting on a pouffe beside 
his chair. And he was too far gone 
into fear to repudiate her. His teeth 
began to chatter; his eyes, behind the 
thick glasses, were large as if with 
fever; his voice was tangled in his 
throat. He saw Mrs. Skelt’s face shine 
with a gentle but none the less deter- 
mined generosity. 

She accepted the signs of distress 
as fluttering red banners of excitement. 
These shy, studious men, it was well- 
known they were fiery devils when 
someone had succeeded in penetrating 
their defences. Most murderers of 
women were reserved men. . 

‘If,’ she said, seductively, ‘you had 
music I would dance for you. When 
I was a girl I learnt some country 
dances. I feel like dancing to-night.’ 

‘There is no music,’ he mumbled. 
But she was rising from her seat, her 
mouth tucked into a wicked smile. 

Mrs. Skelt stamped her foot vigor- 
ously. ‘No matter, I can remember a 
song, I can hum the music.’ And she 
began immediately, twirling her grape- 
green gown, stamping her feet, hands 


on hips, while she hummed a swift 
melody. She swept round his chair, 
her face lifted. He saw her white throat 
flash past him. Quicker and quicker 
she leapt about the chair until almost 
she seemed like a perpetual ring of 
green closing in on him. Vaguely he 
remembered hearing of some animal, 
the weasel, which hypnotizes a rabbit 
thus, flashing in circles round it, until 
it springs... He sat dazed, with 
stiffened eyelids. Her voice rose, she 
was singing weirdly now, no words 
but a sharp throat-sound of exultation. 
Suddenly he knew it —she was mad. 
Mad. Isolation in her cottage had 
driven her mad. There was an insane 
woman in his room. 

Then what he feared happened. 
She stopped with dreadful suddenness 
and, head lunging forward, sprang at 
him in his chair. A raucous laugh burst 
from her: he felt her weight plunge 
against him; the chair was almost 
knocked over. In that instant he 
thought he saw the fiery black liquid 
of her eyes spit out at him. It was too 
much; his nerves snapped. Goodacre 
swooned. 

When he came back she was gently 
passing a wet-cold cloth over his 
forehead. He felt the wild night drive 
in from the windows. Seeing her face, 
he quickly shut his eyes again and, 
unknown to himself, groaned. After a 
while, however, normal consciousness 
returning in full measure, he sat up 
and mumbled: 

‘I’m quite all right now, quite all 
right.’ And refused to look at her. 

‘I couldn’t find brandy or any- 
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thing,’ she gasped. “Lord, you gave me 
a fright.’ 

‘Ym quite all right now,’ he 
repeated. 

‘It was only a faint?’ she asked 
anxiously. ‘Not a fit?’ Still he would 
not look at her. 

‘Y’m quite all right now,’ he said 
yet again. 

‘So you keep on saying. As if 
youw’re not really. Did you ought to be 
alone?’ 

‘Oh yes, oh yes,’ he said with such 
unusual declamation that at last she 
received the inner meaning. ‘I’m 
entirely all right. Quite well.’ He gazed 
sternly into the dying fire. 

Mrs. Skelt reached for the citron- 
coloured cloak fallen beside the hearth; 
he saw her hand stretch out for it 
blindly, as if her mind was not in the 
action. He rose and stood waiting, 
but looking away. She tied the cloak- 
strings mechanically. Then she said: 


‘The wind’s still up on its hind 


legs.’ 


‘A rough night,’ he said. 

She walked to the door. He lifted 
the lamp from the table, followed her 
into the hall. No word was spoken 
while he unlatched the door. So remote 
was he that it did not occur to him 
to offer his services as escort. The wind 
sprang into the hall, the night was 
sable. She turned on the doorstep. 

‘Come and have tea soon, won’t 
you!’ Her voice was beginning to dart 
again. 

“Yes, yes,.of  course,, -hes saide 
hidden behind the lamp. ‘Tl hold 
up the lamp until you’re out of the 
gate.’ 

She stepped out. The wind ran 
after her down the garden, the trees 
of the great wood shuddered. He 
waited until she had disappeared into 
the dark and then quickly bolted the 
door. 
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bliss plain unvarnished 
truth is never told in daily musical 
criticism, even in the most honest, 
enlightened and independent of 
journals, and for what appears to be 
one good solid reason, namely, the fear 
of spoiling the business of organizations 
which provide music-lovers with music. 
Most of these enterprises exist so 
precariously that a breath of hostile 
criticism would annihilate them. Hence 
the guarded, conventional uncon- 
vincing phrases we may read when 
opening any morning newspaper after 
a first performance at Covent Garden. 
Hence, also, the complete lack of 
authority of all our musical critics who, 
when they are perceptive — an assump- 
tion not to be made too freely — are, 
as it were, self-gagged. Of the ignorant 
and the prejudicial I do not speak; they 
exist but they are beneath notice and 
in fact nobody notices them. 

Now that the Covent Garden 
opera season is over I will allow myself 
to speak more freely here than I should 
be allowed, or even wish, to speak while 
it was still going on. All music-lovers — 
except those extremists who think the 
only way to improve things is to start 


by the ruthless destruction of what is 
bad — feel, if they do not think, kindly 
of Covent Garden and its annual 
international opera season. The 
extremists may be right and our attitude 
may be wrong but I am yet to be con- 
vinced that the only way to get good 
opera is to start by having no opera and 
if Covent Garden were ruthlessly criti- 
cized we might certainly be left without 
any opera at all in London except that 
given in English by the Vic-Wells 
Company. 

I must make it quite clear that I 
think there is a place in every art for 
work that is below the best. Mediocre 
works of art and mediocre performances 
have their proper place in the scheme 
of things and any attempt to abolish or 
belittle the mediocre would meet with 
the utmost hostility from me. This is 
where, in opera, the Vic-Wells Com- 
pany has its rightful place. At the ‘Old 
Vic’ and at Sadler’s Wells you never 
hear anything but mediocre per- 
formances of great works; but this 
mediocrity is an honest mediocrity and 
one whose standard is constantly rising. 
Therefore I (and a more disgruntled, 
captious and hateful critic than myself 
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I cannot imagine!) can go often to the 
Vic-Wells opera and enjoy myself. In 
their performances of Mozart, Verdi, 
Gluck and Rossini the musicians and 
singers are all giving of their best and 
sometimes their best is very creditable. 
At the least one can make an acquain- 
tance with great works there and prepare 
oneself for more enlightening and com- 
pleter realizations of these great works. 

But at Covent Garden, and at 
Stratford on Avon, about which I shall 
have something to say later, one expects 
more than this. The function, the 
only reason for the existence of the 
International season at Covent Garden, 
is that we shall be presented with the 
best that can be achieved in Europe 
to-day. But in practice this is very far 
from happening. And now it is the 
time and this is the place to speak 
frankly about this year’s season at 
Covent Garden. 

In the German season, owing to the 
presence of a great number of highly 
trained, gifted and experienced German 
singers in the cast, the performances of 
Wagner’s ‘Ring’ were tolerably good; 
but, in my opinion, under a more 
thoroughly trained German opera con- 
ductor the performances would have 
been musically much better than under 
Sir Thomas Beecham. It is hard to 
find anything to say against Sir Thomas 
Beecham because he is both gifted and 
hard-working; but he has the virtuoso 
temperament and I think he is best as 
a star-virtuoso with his own orchestra 


in orchestral pieces which as far as. 


possible lend themselves 


orchestral solos. 


to being 


Nevertheless he is so gifted and has 
such a lively temperament that he 
might make of one opera — which he 
did not necessarily choose for himself — 
a production of such outstanding merit 
as to be in a class by itself. That would 
be more likely to happen if he chose 
Rossini rather than Mozart. As an 
artistic director in sole control of an 
opera house he is not in my opinion in 
his right place, for he is not patiently 
and constructively and critically exact- 
ing enough. In other words he lacks 
the strictest musical self-discipline that 
has become almost second nature in 
the best German conductors owing to 
their intense inter-competition, high 
technical standards and almost daily 
practice in opera production. 

If I had been artistic director of 
the season just concluded at Covent 
Garden I should have been taken ill 
after the restless and wobbly per- 
formance of Die Meistersinger; but I 
should have committed suicide after the, 
to me, disheartening performance of 
Otello. But before committing suicide 
I should have summoned the producer, 
Dr. Otto Erhardt, into my presence and 
I should have said to him: ‘I am going 
to commit suicide — but I insist on your 
killing yourself before I do.’ 

The ordinary opera lover who 
heard Otello may ask: ‘But what was 
wrong with it, it seemed to go with 
plenty of energy, Lauritz Melchior let 
out some terrific notes and the whole 
thing rather impressed me?’ Now, 
although I might reply that besides the 
terrific notes that Melchior sang there 
were a lot of unterrific notes that he did 
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not sing; that the choruses sang rather 
like Melchior; that Desdemona had a lot 
of tremolo in her voice; that Iago sang 
with that beautiful monotony charac- 
teristic of singers with good voices and 
with everything else rather less good; 
that Beecham put more physical than 
mental energy into his reading of the 
score — though I might say all this, and 
a lot more about the stage-manage- 
ment, it would convey little to the 
reader of the great, the vast, the 
indescribable gulf between such a 
performance of Otello and a really 
first-rate performance and the conse- 
quent effects upon the audience. 
Germany and Russia are both full 
of state or town-subsidized opera houses 
and theatres. Without these we can 
never in England hope to attain to the 
best continental level of production. 
There seems little hope — partly owing 
to the lack of decentralization in 
England —of our getting these ad- 
vantages; but another prospect, fortu- 
nately, opens before us and this is in 
the development of a Festival theatre 
on a plan like the Bayreuth Festival in 
Germany or the Salzburg Festival in 
Austria... For much of what is unsatis- 
factory at Coveix. Garden is due to the 
isolated character of its performances, 
the short duration of the season, the 
apparent necessity of crowding too 
many different productions into a very 
short period with the consequent in- 
adequacy of rehearsals and the high 
overhead charges which make it 
economically necessary to do without 
the best singers (not ‘stars’ necessarily) 
and the best ensembles obtainable. 


II 


This year, however, for the first 
time in England we have had a 
Festival Opera House giving a fort- 
night’s season of opera which has 
revealed to all who heard it the artistic 
possibilities of such an institution. I 
refer to Mr. John Christie’s Glynde- 
bourne Opera House, near Lewes, 
Sussex. Mr. Christie, who is a rich 
man, has built on to his old Manor 
House at Glyndebourne a_ theatre 
which holds three hundred persons 
and has an orchestral pit capable of 
taking seventy musicians. The stage is 
equipped with the most modern plant 
and the acoustics of the hall are 
excellent when full. Mr. Christie has 
not intended this Opera House to be a 
plaything for his private amusement 
but has definitely had the famous 
annual Salzburg Festival in his mind 
and has wished to make Glyndebourne 
a similar festival resort for lovers of 
music. He has thus built a large 
refreshment hall capable of seating 
three hundred persons and the whole 
establishment is efficiently and 
practically run under an experienced 
and capable business manager. For 
the opening season of a fortnight from 
Monday, May 28th to Saturday, June 
gth, special trains were run from 
Victoria to Lewes, and back again after 
the performances at reduced rates and 
motor coaches met these trains and 
conveyed all seat-holders to and from 
the Glyndebourne Opera House. The 
performances began at a quarter past 
five every evening except Fridays when 
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in order to accommodate people who 
could not get away so early from 
London or the country round the 
performances began at 7 o’clock. In 
either case one would arrive back in 
London before midnight. 

I must confess that I went to the 
opening production of Figaro expecting 
to see and hear at best a mediocre 
performance. Why indeed should it 
be otherwise? Even the fact that a 
German conductor from one of the 
most famous of German opera houses 
(the Dresden State Opera), namely 
Fritz Busch, had been engaged did not 
mean very much to me. I am far too 
old a hand to be impressed by name or 
reputation. I know only too well how 
these can be gained to-day by publicity 
and other methods and how rare it is 
even in the professional musical world 
to meet with anyone whose judgment in 
these matters is to be relied upon. 
Therefore how was it possible that an 
amateur like Mr. John Christie could 
possibly have the luck to be brought 
into contact with the right people? 
I could name half a dozen famous con- 
ductors he might have engaged with 
miserable results. 

By some miracle, however, it 
happened that he chose Fritz Busch 
from Dresden as conductor, Carl Ebert 
from Berlin as producer and Hamish 
Wilson as scenic designer. The results 
can only be described as extraordinary. 
I assume that Fritz Busch was respon- 
sible for choosing the casts and that 
he had almost a free hand. I say almost 
because Mrs. Christie (Audrey Mild- 
may) took the role of Susanna in 


Figaro and there were a few other 
English singers in both the operas 
produced, Figaro and Cosi Fan Tutte. 
But Audrey Mildmay was a charming 
and efficient Susanna and the other 
English singers while not quite up to 
the standard of the Austrian, German, 
Italian and Czech singers were well 
drilled enough and serious enough not 
to spoil the ensemble. There was one 
exception to this statement, namely, 
Ina Souez who took the part of 
Fiordiligi in Cost Fan Tutte; she is 
described on the programme as English 
and as having appeared at Covent 
Garden and La Scala, Milan. I do not 
remember ever hearing her at Covent 
Garden but her performance in Cosi 
Fan Tutte was absolutely magnificent. 
The Figaro was the best production 
of Figaro that I have ever heard in this 
country. The Cos: Fan Tutte was even 
better; it was the best production of 
this wonderful masterpiece that I have 
ever heard anywhere in Europe in my 
lifetime. In fact it was a simply 
marvellous performance, absolutely 
hair-raising in its vitality and as near 
perfection as anyone living is likely to 
hear in his lifetime: Now, I cannot 
describe to the reader the impression 
that these two Mozart productions 
made upon the music-lovers who heard 
them. It is not too much to say that 
they were a revelation even to the 
genuine lovers of Mozart in the 
audience. Even if Mr. John Christie 
does nothing more he has done some- 
thing supremely well worth doing; 
he has given musicians a chance to 
show what extraordinary things, what 
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astonishingly beautiful _ things, 
possible by artists who have 
standards and who genuinely 
disinterestedly love music. 


are 
real 
and 


Tels 


But now we come to the question 
whether Mr. Christie can ever succeed 
in making Glyndebourne a festival 
centre comparable to Salzberg, and it 
is here that I have my doubts. These 
doubts have nothing to do with the 
idea in itself. A festival centre, such as 
Salzburg, with the best possible pro- 
ductions of our cultural heritage in the 
great masterpieces of music and drama 
is badly needed in England. There is a 
very large public awaiting it. Such 
a centre must be outside London and 
it must offer the attractions of a 
beautiful site and attractive surround- 
ing country to which people can go in 
a truly festive spirit throwing aside all 
the distractions and disturbances of 
city life to come nearer to nature and to 
art. 

But for such a purpose a small 
town like Salzburg is necessary. Salz- 
burg is also a very beautiful town set in 
magnificent country. Glyndebourne is 
not only a mere village but it is by the 
shortest cut across the downs some 
three miles from Lewes. This compared 
with Salzburg is a great disadvantage. 
The second disadvantage is, that the 
theatre at Glyndebourne is so small 
that it can never be managed so as to 
cover expenses except at extremely 
high prices. The lowest-priced seat for 
this first season costs thirty shillings. 
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There are two theatres at Salzburg 
both bigger than Glyndebourne and 
there are many other amenities, such 
as excellent cafés and restaurants and 
fine Baroque churches. Glyndebourne 
must remain inaccessible to numbers of 
music-lovers who would most enjoy it 
and it has nothing but the theatre, the 
grounds of Mr. Christie’s house and the 
beautiful surrounding country to offer. 
If it were less expensive it might attract 
people from Eastbourne and Brighton 
and even Lewes might be able to hold 
fifty to a hundred visitors in the 
summer. But the number of people 
who can afford to pay thirty shillings 
for a seat and who are also discriminat- 
ing lovers of music is limited and 
certainly not numerous enough ever to 
suffice to make Glyndebourne into an 
English Salzburg. I am informed that 
Mr. Christie has lost some thousands of 
pounds over his initial season. I expect 
him —if he continues on the present 
basis—to lose more in subsequent 
seasons; because the thirty shillings a 
seat public is mostly a fickle public and 
when the novelty has worn off this 
public will desert Glyndebourne for 
something else. There is only one 
thing as far as I can see that Mr. 
Christie can do and that is to have a 
short annual season on which he is 
prepared to lose a definite sum of 
money every year. The idea of putting 
Glyndebourne on a paying basis is a 
mere hallucination. By all means let it 
be managed efficiently. That is always 
an essential virtue. But to try to make 
it pay is hopeless and absurd and 
doomed to end in failure. 
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And why should everything be 
made to pay? The world is richer 
to-day than a hundred years ago. Yet 
a hundred years ago such a relatively 
insignificant German Prince as Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm zu Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen had his own _ private 
Orchestra of sixty musicians at Lowen- 
berg when, for example, he invited 
Berlioz in 1863 to conduct a festival of 
his own compositions. Are there to be 
no private patrons of art to-day who 
can do as much? And the Grand Duke 
at Weimar in the fifties of last century 
gave the direction of his Court theatre 
into the hands of Liszt who made it 
one of the cultural centres of German 
musical life, producing there, for the 
first time in Germany, both Berlioz’s 
Beuvenuto Cellinn and  Wagner’s 
Lohengrin. Such theatres did not pay, 
were not expected to pay. Moreover 
the attitude was one of complete respect 
towards art not towards money. For 
example Berlioz writes to Princess 
Sayn-Wittgenstein in Weimar that 
when a great masterpiece like Gluck’s 
Alceste is given there then the Grand 
Duke should send a ham and a bottle 
of wine to every bourgeois and beg him 
to stay away. 

I personally, would like to have 
excluded from the performance of 
Cost Fan Tutte at Glyndebourne many 
of the people I saw there. But I know 
this is impracticable. The bourgeois, 
the philistine —- give him what name 
you will - you can never locate him (or 
her) for he belongs to no one class, 
stratum, occupation or profession — 
will always be present and unappre- 


ciative. It is his lack of appreciation not 
his presence that I object to. How Mr. 
Christie is to preserve Glyndebourne 
from such people, who are certainly 
already among his acquaintances, if 
not his friends, and are saying to him: 
‘Yes, Mozart is very nice, now give us 
Parsifal’. Or perhaps, they say ‘Yes 
Fritz Busch was very good now let us 
have...’ — well, the law of libel makes 
it too dangerous for me to name the 
famous conductors whom our philistine 
would choose with the same lack of 
discrimination that makes him men- 
tion Mozart and Wagner in the same 
breath. 

I fervently hope that Mr. Christie 
will be able to maintain Glyndebourne 
and that he will in the future give us 
productions of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
Gluck’s Alceste, Armide, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, Orpheus, and Berlioz’s Béatrice 
et Bénédiwt. There is a marvellous 
programme to set before the music- 
lover! If Mr. Christie secures produc- 
tions of the great works I have named 
on the same high level as the production 
of Cost Fan Tutte then he will have 
achieved something worth doing and 
something far superior to anything that 
has been done in England before in 
opera. 

And is there any reason why he 
should not produce drama at Glynde- 
bourne as well as opera? Is it not 
strange and disgraceful that we have 
never witnessed in our lifetime, in 
England, a really first-class Shakes- 
pearean production? I have never in 
my life heard a performance of any 
play by Shakespeare that came any- 
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where near the level of the per- 
formances of Figaro and Cosi Fan 
Tutte at Glyndebourne. If we heard 
Troilus and Cressida, for example, in a 
production of the same high standard 
as regards individual acting and speak- 
ing and in general ensemble as the 
production of Cosi Fan Tutte we should 
have a revelation that would amaze 
us. But where should we get the 
actors? For Mozartwe have to import 
singers from abroad, because in spite of 
what our pseudo-patriots say we have 
no English singers as good as the best 
foreign singers; they may have — some 
of them — good voices but they are 
inferior artists, without the high 
standard of training of foreign singers. 

Similarly, we have no first-rate 
company of English actors. We have 
a great deal of individual talent which 
goes to seed for lack of the opportunities 
which a Festival Theatre with a 
director worthy of such a position would 
give them. But the speaking of verse 
in England is on as low a level as our 
singing and so this mere fundamental 
is lacking. The endowed memorial 
theatre at Stratford on Avon should 
be fulfilling this function of a Festival 
theatre but it is not. The productions of 
Shakespeare at Stratford on Avon are 
on the ordinary level of a mediocre 
touring company. Only an extreme, 
almost fanatical, love of Shakespeare 
can drive one to the performances at 
Stratford on Avon, One never gets 


a revelation, not even the ghost of a 
revelation there! Yet the Governors of 
Stratford on Avon are well-meaning 
people who would naturally like to 
make Stratford on Avon into an 
English Salzburg. What is lacking? It 
is the quality, the high quality which 
comes of a continuous endeavour by 
many very gifted artists that is lacking. 
When are we to find a director of 
Stratford on Avon of the same stan- 
dard as such musical directors as 
Fritz Busch of the Dresden Opera 
House or of Otto Klemperer late of the 
Berlin State Opera House or of Georg 
Szell of Prague? They do not exist in 
England. There is no English producer 
known to me who starts with the 
elementary essential quality of being 
an artist. They are all semi-business 
men with one eye on the box-office and 
the other eye-—in heaven, perhaps, 
certainly not on solid earth. The one 
English producer known to me with 
the nature of an artist and the gifts of 
an artist is Gordon Craig and he has 
been wasted; he is now possibly too 
old and too disillusioned to be active 
again in a theatre. This is the plain 
unvarnished tale of our present position 
in England in the theatre and opera 
house. Glyndebourne is a_ portent 
perhaps of a new era. It is so 
badly wanted, so deeply longed for by 
the younger generation — this new era 
of music and drama -—that perhaps 
we shall get it. 
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by Malcolm Lowry 


A ship crossed, and beyond 
Hull down, the lone sea’s curve. — Clere Parsons 


HoTet-Care-BAR 
A Tout va Bren 
Confort Moderne 


Lisren, 


the far threnody of sirens in the haze; 
remembered telegraph wires, multitudinously, 
distant; in New York, will you hear them, 
my girl, my girl? 

‘You’re an American, you know 
America? Yes. I’m English. I’m 
English, but I married an American 
girl, about five months ago. She’s 
gone, I’ve just seen her off to the 
States.’ 

‘What ship?’ 

‘The Ile de France.’ 

‘I know. French Line. That 
must have been her. Just now. I saw 
her out of the window.’ 

‘Out of the window? Yes? God, I 
feel dead: I feel as though my whole 
inside had been taken out: all I feel 
inside is a smouldering hollow, an 
excavation.’ 

‘Couldn’t you go with her?’ 

‘Do you think I’d be here if I 
could?’ 

“Well, why did she go, then?’ 


‘Oh: she had an operation, there 
were complications. It went wrong.’ 

‘That’s hardly a good reason; 
better reason for staying, it seems to 
me.’ 

‘Oh, anyway, she’d been travelling 
round Europe, and she had to go back 
to see her mother. She’s been away for 
two years.’ 

‘We all have to go back — and for 
the same reason. But you must think 
of her pain.’ 

‘I do, I do. God, if you only knew 
how I do. I hope she doesn’t love me 
if it hurts like this: no, but she does. I 
not only think of her pain, but I under- 
stand for the first time how mothers 
suffer for their children, and children 
suffer for them, oh, and fathers too, and 
why children are so cruel to the 
mothers. I would love to help all those 
who are desolate like that with pain, or 
forsaken by their loved ones’. 

‘I know; I know what it’s like. 
Oh, don’t I just? Why, it was just the 
same with me. The same thing hap- 
pened to me’. 

‘Stop griping. Why beef about it? 
I left a girl the same way, in New 
York, I had to leave her and come 
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here. Just a newspaperman’s life. It 
happens to every one of us’. 

‘But it wasn’t so bad until I 
suddenly realized what I had _ lost. 
God, when shall I ever see her again? 
What have I done to deserve losing her?’ 

‘But, you’ll see her again soon. 
You haven’t lost her?’ 

‘No, I haven’t lost her, but I liked 
her so much. Oh, I loved her, and love 
her, and she me, but somehow there 
was nobody ever so nice as her.’ 

‘Why did you let her go?’ 

‘Why did you leave her?’ 

‘Oh, why indeed, why indeed?’ 

‘I can’t say. I thought it was better 
for her to go. Why, I even found my- 
self wanting her to go. We were too 
happy, too happy, it couldn’t last; 
and then she wanted to be home for 
her mother’s birthday. Except that 
I’m not sure, even now, she is well, I 
should have wished her to be gone; for 
a time, only, for a time, it would have 
been good to be alone, to have prepared 
myself, to have straightened out my 
life a little, to have re-established 
myself, before meeting again.’ 

‘If then, as you say, it was too 
early, why did you let her go? Espec- 
ially by herself?’ 

‘She seemed well just afterwards, 
she seemed splendid, they thought 
she was well enough, I thought she 
was, she thought so herself. For all I 
know she may have been, they gave 
her a week, ten days, I thought so, 
DOE. thee 

‘Oh yeah?’ 

‘Even in the hospital it was lovely. 
My heart would break within me when I 


saw Direction Porte Maillot even; and 
the blue days, blue sea days; the sun- 
light, the afternoon sunlight coming 
through the bright hospital window; 
and I would get her flowers, and bring 
her mail from the American Express. 
Nothing ever was as white as that room 
where my wife was getting better. I had 
never loved her so much as then.’ 

‘But what’s this talk about love? 
What does it mean? You like to be 
with her. She doesn’t bore you. It’s 
nice for a time. But what’s good for 
one time isn’t always good for another. 
You’ll find that out sooner or later. Just 
as you like living, but you have to die 
sooner or later. Only probably sooner.’ 

‘I found something you lost — and 
kept it. And shall keep it!’ 

‘And kept it? Kept what? Didn’t 
you say yourself you’d just lost her? 
You don’t love her.’ 

‘But, oh God, that’s what I told 
her just as she sailed; that’s what’s so 
awful. She was so distant and pre- 
occupied on the boat train, and our 
last night had been a failure. She 
seemed so well, to have recovered so 
marvellously, she was even hungry and 
I’d taken her to her favourite restaur- 
ant, but as soon as she got there she 
couldn’t eat: then afterwards she said 
she’d like a drink, and I took her to the 
Martinique Rhumerie in Saint Ger- 
main where we’d been our first night 
in Paris, and where we met someone we 
knew and we talked a little. Seeing she 
was tired I asked her if she wished to go 
home, but she replied: /’m going home, 
but you stay and talk to your friend. 
That hurt me so terribly... .’ 
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‘You’re staying and talking to him 
now instead?’ 

‘Then again on the boat-train this 
morning, it was a reaction; she was 
distant and pre-occupied, and then 
that fuss with baggage, the stewards, 
the chaos on the deck, the noise. Once 
on the ship she said something which 
angered me so that, in that extraordin- 
ary complete stillness which precedes a 
ship’s sailing, I replied savagely: Oh, 
I don’t love you; I never have loved 
you; it was just a caprice on my part. 
I married you to satisfy my own vanity, 
I was just getting one back on the old 
man. To hell with it all, I don’t love 
you and never have done, and youcan 
have the custody of the child. She 
turned white, but all she said was, in 
a kind of whisper: “There was another 
blood clot just now, but that must 
have been all right, don’t you think?” 
At that moment we lost sight of each 
other in the crowd. Then I had to 
make a bolt for it; the gangway 
was being taken in.’ 

‘Make a bolt for it? Why didn’t 
you stay on board?’ 

‘I hadn’t enough money for the 
passage. God, I wanted to have 
children in the sun, but now I wish 
I’d never been born too.’ 

“Drink won’t help you any.’ 

‘Oh, hell’s like pink elephants. 
I know all of that one. But ¢his is true; 
it’s happening, now, to me.’ 

“Why can’t you go?’ 

‘lve got my job in Paris.’ 

“You haven’t got any job in Paris. 
You’ve only got one job, and that is 
to go there too, and be with her. Now. 
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And you’re going, inside the next few 
weeks.’ 

‘That wouldn’t be right either. 
Bute lewants 

‘We'll find out by wireless. But 
she’s all right, I know it. [I’ve got a 
wireless in my head. Oh, you’re going 
to be all right. You never been to the 
States?’ 

‘But I want to see where she lives, 
and be born where she was born. But 
L can't go.@ canst. 

‘No, son, your duty is to go back 
to her. It isn’t love that dies. It’s 
yourself, exhausted with the struggle, 
worn out behind a barrier of time, in 
pursuit of the nymph on the brake; 
in the pursuit of richness. Sure. I 
know what I was like myself; and I 
didn’t go back. And look at me. I’m 
a kind of corpse myself! a stiff. I went 
from woman to woman, hoarding up 
that richness, that variety. Now I 
suffer the penalty of the miser. I no 
longer want to use that store. I can’t 
use it, it’s buried; but within me where 
I can no longer touch it. And my 
dead are buried around me. . . That’s 
hell, they say, to experience desires 
which you can no longer gratify. And 
yet my desire is not to use the riches I 
have gotten, but to look in at what I 
have gathered, at the harvest I have 
reaped. But the harvest is sad and dead 
and done, inside me. I can see nothing 
inside me but the dead. “My ragges of 
heart can like, wish and adore, but 
after one such love can love no more.” 
You know. Oh, you'll never under- 
stand what it is just to feel remorse for 
a place; but that’s all that’s left in the 
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end — remorse for a street where you 
held her hand.’ 

“Her. Only the word her moves me 
somehow.’ 

‘But only for the street. To forget 
the face. Only for the street-lamp, 
where you paused to say good-bye. 
The canal. The vacant lot. For the 
red and green lights in the night slip- 
ping down to the sea. Where does she 
live? New York?’ 

‘New York — well, Westchester, or 
whatever it is.’ 

“New York. New York, eh, where 
the ship’s bound for, where the ship 
came from, where ships come from, the 
sea between. God, that terrible, terrible 
sea. Such a lot of places. Such a terri- 
ble lot of . . . Westchester, eh? Why, 
I know every Justice in Westchester 
County. Had to. Everseen Mamaroneck? 

“ING, Leitso 0 co" 

‘Ossining?’ 

INO EDUC me emcirs 

‘Dobbs Ferry?’ 

SES DUNES 6 Go! 

‘Mount Kisko?’ 

“IOs SING was! 

‘Oh, whenever I think of all those 
places, eh? All my life’s there, buried. 
Drowned in all sorts of different 
places. Different rivers. Larchmont, 
where the big money lives. Chappaqua, 
Peekshill. . . .” 

‘You see, I’ve never been to the 
States, myself, but I’ve longed to. 
She loved those places. She came from 
there some place.’ 

‘But Jesus. The city: East 45th 
Street . . . Ah, my God, I would give 
my right hand — well, I would give 
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these three fingers of my right hand. 
I’m not pounding out much material, 
now this riot story is dead. Not with 
these digits anyhow. But I just want to 
hear that racket of the 2nd Avenue El 
coming through those doors behind 
me. Just once. Oh, Jesus. You will never 
understand, never, never. Youcannever 
understand unless you’ve been there.’ 

‘She wanted the sound of the over- 
head more, I used to think sometimes, 
than the sound of my English voice.’ 

“You walk down 45th Street, down 
towards East River. You pass the 
mid-town press of the Sun... . 

‘Lee felt that way sometimes; 
homesick. Lee, the small word that 
even the poor train speaks.’ 

‘And the song of the presses is 
shaking the very street. You know, 
if you turn your back on them you can 
believe you’re on a ship. . . and then 
on. And Farrell, the cop. Yes, he’s 
always there. And then, you will 
never, never believe me, but strike me 
dead if I’m wrong... .’ 

‘I can believe anything — now.’ 

‘A nunnery. Yes. I have all this 
deep down within me. You will never, 
never understand. The drunks, terrible, 
terrible drunks such as you can’t know 
of. In front of my brownstone a man 
has starved to death, a tuxedo-d big- 
shot with a Corona-Corona stuck in his 
face stepped over him into his favourite 
speak. Or you are walking along the 
dock and you see something in the 
water. What is it? Well, it might be 
an old pulpy bundle of newspapers. It 
might be a big turtle the way they float 
in the gulf of Tehantapec. It might be 
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a turtle, just about like a turtle at that. 
Just before they stick their heads up 
out of the water, you know. Look at 
the way it’s drifting in towards us. 
Closer and closer. Look here, you 
turtle, or whatever you are, why pick 
on us? Isn’t Welfare Island good 
enough for you? Why don’t you drift 
across to that haven of refuge. You 
might just as well, you know. It’s 
just across the way. I’m sure the 
Commissioner won’t mind. Maybe 
some of the boys are looking for a 
fourth at bridge. Leave off, urchins; 
away with you. Scram! Don’t pull 
at my turtle like that. Let him alone. 
This is where he gets off, at Queensboro 
bridge. He’ll be all right as soon as he’s 
had some black coffee. And hello, 
what’s this? The police boat. Your 
lights are bright, Mr. Charon. What’s 
that dim brass-buttoned shadow in the 
mauve-grey of the river fog? Not Mr. 
Sisyphus too? Not the Mr. Sisyphus? 
Well, gentlemen, this is a pleasure. 
Did you know a rolling stone gathers 
no moss, Mr. Sisyphus? Ah, you did? 
Roll, Sisyphus, roll. There’s only one 
more river to cross. Gentlemen, charge 
your bumpers. I give you Mr. Sisyphus. 
Keep him. And, Mr. Charon, my best 
to Cerberus. Throw him a bone for 
me. I’m sorry, I meant three. Throw 
him three bones. You can spare a 
brace of tibia, surely. But see here. 
Don’t pull at my turtle with your 
boat hook. Hey! That hurts my turtle 
more than it does you, Mr. Charon. 
And hey. Look here, old man, you 
can’t drag my turtle up on the dock 
that way. I don’t like that at all, 
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you know. And you can imagine how 
the Phoenix would carry on were she 
to see you. And what in the world are 
you doing, turning him over in that 
way? White face, white hands. Not 
white though, not white; sort of puffed 
and greeny. The seams of that brown 
bedraggled overcoat are bursting. Yes, 
why, of course a turtle in a brown 
overcoat, what could be more natural? 
Just a turtle? No. That’s no turtle, 
mister. That’s just a stiff. Oh pardon, 
only a stiff. Hyah, Farrell. Hello, 
Skitch, you’re here early. Don’t for- 
get, this time, it’s two r’s. You always 
get it wrong. Not very nice, Farrell, 
do you think? No sir, and I don’t 
suppose it was very nice on the bridge. 
It must have been cold there, come to 
think of it, on the bridge in the night. 
You know the way it is. So I walked 
over to Louis’s on 17th street. But no 
turtle ever solved his problem that way.’ 

‘I wouldn’t do that, of course.’ 

Listen, 
the far threnody of sirens in the haze; re- 
membered telegraph wires, multitudinously, 
distant: in New York, will you hear them, 
my girl, my girl? .. . 

‘Listen, we were really as happy as 
two human beings can be.’ 

“Then you must go after her soon. 
She loves you.’ 

‘But if only I had said then, I 
love you so. Why did I say, I hate you, 
I never loved you?’ 

“Listen, the hell with you and your 
Lee. You only love your own misery.’ 

The man and his ghost left the café 
and walked slowly down towards the 
forsaken sea. 
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\Caa cannot think about 
one part of a school curriculum without 
considering its teaching as a whole; 
you cannot discuss this without con- 
sidering contemporary educational 
ideals, and you cannot isolate these 
from the basic social environment in 
which they are meant to operate. 
These reflections, therefore, have no 
conclusion within the writer’s province 
of knowledge; their beginning lies in a 
daily concern with the teaching of 
poetry, and a growing conviction 
that to the teacher of poetry the pro- 
blems of popular education present 
themselves very distinctly. 

A large, and hitherto increasing, 
volume of education is being adminis- 
tered to, children of all ages. Even if 
you do not ‘believe in’ popular educa- 
tion, you must admit the certainty 
that a great deal of teaching will 
continue to be done; for the idea that 
education is a good thing is still univer- 
sal among responsible groups of people; 
and besides, it is necessary, when the 
majority of people live in large towns, 
to give children something to do during 
the years between infancy and the 
time when they begin earning a living. 


There is also a great deal of expensive 
and unadaptable educational plant in 
existence. So if all this teaching is not 
to be wasted, the relation between 
education and life must be properly 
defined, and the relation of teaching to 
educational aims must be practical. 
In the case of péetry there is confusion 
and inadequacy under both heads; the 
fault lies either in educational ideals, 
or in the teaching of poetry, or in 
social conditions — probably, in all 
three. But here I am concerned with 
demonstrating the confusion and inade- 


quacy. 


The ideals which direct popular 
education are not indigenous: they 
are imposed on the uneducated classes 
by the educated. They do not arise 
spontaneously from working-class con- 
ditions, but are the expression of what 
educationists think the working-classes 
need. Their conception of working- 
class needs is naturally theoretical, 
since all popular education has been 
administered by the governing class, 
downwards: education, in other words, is 
not a popular idea at all, and education- 
al ideals reflect the educational needs 
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of the governing class. The education 
of the Public Schools derives not so 
much from the actual teaching as from 
the ‘System’, which is admirably 
adapted for training boys to be admin- 
istrators; if they are to belong to a 
profession they get their technical 
training elsewhere; the actual teaching 
is largely superfluous (except for the 
small percentage of boys destined for 
academic careers) and is subordinated 
to the demands of the System. The 
demand for a different kind of ability 
has not yet grown sufficiently to affect 
the main Public School idea of educa- 
tion, which is, broadly, to produce in 
boys the sort of character and mentality 
capable of dealing with administrative 
situations in government, the profes- 
sions and commerce. 

This idea is obviously unsuitable 
for the mass of working-class education; 
and to some extent, of course, the 
educationists realize this. But it per- 
sists, and in the main inspires most 
working-class education. (Although 
Greek has largely been dropped in 
Council schools, Latin, the mainstay 
of Public School education, still pre- 
vails; and while it may be an excellent 
training for potential Empire-builders 
it is quite unsuitable for potential 
clerks and foremen.) Perhaps it would 
be as well, before going any farther, 
to examine a representative statement 
of the official view. 

The passages which I shall exam- 
ine here are from a report on the teach- 
ing of English made in 1921 by a 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Education. (The Teaching of English 


in England. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1921.) I refer to this because it is a 
convenient statement of educational 
ideas which I know from experience 
to be very widely accepted. 


However men may differ (the 
Committee argue) as to the relative 
importance of different objects in 
life, the majority are right in feeling 
that education should directly bear 
upon life, that no part of the process 
should be without a purpose in- 
telligible to everyone concerned. 


So far so good. The crucial point 
of the above is the word ‘life’, about 
which the Committee have more to say 
later. About the process of education 
the Committee say: 


It proceeds not by the presentation 
of lifeless facts, but by teaching 
the student to follow the different 
lines on which life may be explored 
and proficiency in living may be 
obtained. It is, in a word, guid- 
ance in the acquiring of experience. 
Under this general term are in- 
cluded experiences of different 
kinds; those which are obtained, 
for example, by manual work, or 
by the orderly investigation of 
matter and its qualities. The most 
valuable for all purposes are those 
experiences of human relations 
which are gained by contact with 
human beings. This contact may 
take place in the intercourse of the 
classroom, the playground, the 
home, and the outer world, or 
solely in the inner world of 
thought and feeling, through the 
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personal records of action and 
experience known to us under the 
form of literature. 


The difficulty of defining ‘experience’ 
is here neatly dodged by implying that 
it is something which includes ‘experi- 
ences’ of different kinds, some of them 
‘valuable for all purposes’. However, 
the nature of education is settled: it is 
‘guidance in the acquiring of experi- 
ence’. 


Not only must the nature of educa- 
tion be clearly understood (the 
Committee continue), but it will 
be a matter of equal importance 
that the teacher, at any rate, and 
the student, as soon as may be, 
should have clear and well founded 
ideas about morals, science and 
art. They must feel, and as far as 
possible understand the direct in- 
terest of these as bearing upon 
practical life and the equipment 
for it. It has long been accepted, 
and at the present day it has been 
reiterated with great force by such 
teachers as the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and Mr. Clutton Brock, that the 
three main motives which actuate 
the human spirit are the love of 
goodness, the love of truth and the 
love of beauty. 


Of goodness, truth and beauty the 
Committee report, later: 


Man loves all these by nature and 
for their own sake only. Taken 
together, they are, in the highest 
sense, his life, and no system of 
education can claim to be ade- 


quate if it does not help him to 
develop these natural and dis- 
interested loves. 


The Committee, then, appear to 
distinguish between two forms of life: 
‘practical life’, and a higher form 
consisting of the love of goodness, 
truth and beauty. Literature, while 
ministering directly to the latter, must 
be shown to have a real bearing on the 
former: 


Among the best things which 
education can give are certainly 
freedom and independence of 
thought, a wide outlook on life, 
and a strong sense of the difference 
between convention and reality. 
A less trammelled life has given 
these in some degree to our men 
overseas. Literature, which is still 
more untrammelled, as well as 
wider and more penetrating, will 
give them to the children of this 
country in a still greater degree 
and from an earlier age. But if it 
is to do this the teacher must keep 
it close to life; in no case must the 
real or practical bearing of the 
experience be neglected or avoided. 
And, as Wordsworth saw, though 
all great literatures will present 
deep and universal truths, in 
education that will be the more 
intelligible and powerful which 
presents the student with experi- 
ence of time and circumstances 
more nearly related to his own. 


In all this there is a full admission 
of the claims of practical life, but there 
is no understanding of the irreconcil- 
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ability of humanistic education, which 
aims at ministering to the higher life 
(love of goodness, truth and beauty), 
with the conditions of practical life 
among the uneducated class. To the 
administrator class, for which the old 
humanistic education was designed, 
practical life was not very important: 
they had leisure to cultivate, if they so 
wished, a love of goodness, truth and 
beauty. But to a man of the working- 
class practical life is everything; and 
the demands which it makes upon his 
time and energies are such that it is 
impossible for him to be, as the 
educationists seem to wish, an indus- 
trious ‘citizen’ during the day and an 
old-fashioned Man of Feeling in the 
evening. What about the Committee’s 
conviction that ‘education should di- 
rectly bear upon life’? The belief that 
the process they call education can 
have any bearing at all upon working- 
class life is a piece of fundamental 
unrealism, deriving from a sentimental 
affection for the process, and a chronic 
misunderstanding of the cultural needs 
created by working-class conditions. 
Let us consider this misunderstanding. 


I] 


Nowhere in the Report, or in 
liberal educational theory generally, 
is it suggested that education may not 
be able to do anything to satisfy 
working-class needs. There is no hint 
that one or the other ought to be 
altered, if there is to be any relation 
between them. There is, instead, 


considerable acquiescence in_ the 
unsatisfactory conditions of working- 
class life. —The Committee quote with 
approval the following, on the subject 
of English study in Continuation Schools. 


It should evoke in [the pupil] a 
love of reading, both as a 
means of obtaining knowledge, 
and as one of the chief recreations 
and consolations of life; 


and the following, on boys and girls 
who have left school: 


If they have learnt to love books 
they will seldom lack friends. The 
drab uniformity of their lives 
will be illumined by imagination; 
they will have taken up something 
of their heritage of civilization; 
their interests and sympathies will 
be wider, their sense of citizenship 
more keen. . 


Now this is the sort of snivelling, 
blessed-are-the-poor cant that makes it 
difficult not to jump straight out of 
education into sociology. If anybody 
is forced to live a life of drab 
uniformity, the less it is illumined 
by imagination the better, and if 
literature is to be used as a consolation 
of life, it is time to abolish literature 
and start to mend life. ‘Make people 
feel that their own poor life is ever so 
little beautiful and poetical’, urge 
the Committee, quoting Henry Sidg- 
wick. Make people feel that if beauty 
and poetry are qualities of a ‘poor life’, 
they had better be put in the dust-bin. 

However strong the desire of the 
‘human spirit’ for goodness, truth and 
beauty in the abstract, it is certain that 
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the main motives created by working- 
class conditions in England are a desire 
for security and a desire for comfort. 
The recreational need produced by 
their life and environment is for a 
succession of novel and easily assimil- 
able sensations, as provided by sport 
and the cinema. Every expression of 
taste or ambition on the part of school- 
boys whom I teach confirms this. It is 
customarily supposed that boys wish to 
be engine-drivers and explorers: the 
boys in my school aspire either to the 
security enjoyed by a minor Civil 
Servant or to the comfort assured by an 
unearned income. 

In attempting to relate education 
to the claims of practical life why do the 
educationists not admit at once the 
necessarily materialist character of 
popular aspirations? (Necessarily, be- 
cause the insecurity and discomfort 
which afflict the working-class are the 
predominant realities in their lives; 
perhaps, also, because of the example of 
their ‘betters’.) A liberal education 
gives guidance to boys of the working- 
class only in the acquiring of experience 
which they will never have the oppor- 
tunity or the impulse to acquire. It is 
pretty generally accepted in Council 
schools that the Classics are of no use 
except to ‘train the mind’ — that is, as a 
variant on mental arithmetic; it might 
as well be admitted also that as a mind- 
trainer poetry is very inferior to Latin 
Prose, and as a record of human 
experience it will never satisfy the mass 
of people in an industrialized commu- 
nity half so well as the cinema or the 
evening press. This is inevitable. What 


value have freedom and independence 
of thought to people not called on to 
think at all? What value has a 
wide outlook on life to people who live 
narrow lives? What good is a strong 
sense of the difference between con- 
vention and reality to people who would 
lose their jobs if they indulged it? The 
only kind of honest practice in popular 
education would be to give children a 
technical education which would ‘equip’ 
them for the practical lives which will 
be their major concern. There are, of 
course, technical schools, but secondary 
education as a whole continues the old 
liberal tradition, relieved of its more 
crudely upper class bias, but still 
unfitted to satisfy any working-class 
need, spiritual or temporal. The exam- 
inations for matriculation which deter- 
mine the curriculums in secondary 
schools, when not actually those held 
in Public Schools, reproduce them 
pretty faithfully. 


Some practical evidence may here 
be of interest to people not acquainted 
at first hand with the attitude of 
secondary school boys towards poetry. 
The evidence I quote is from answers 
by boys of thirteen to eighteen years old 
to a number of general questions about 
their reading and enjoyment of poetry 
and their opinions concerning its use. 
The number of boys questioned was 
99. They live in some of the poorer 
districts of London. They were told 
to say what they thought about poetry 
im general and a number of questions 
was asked, merely so that they should 
know what kind of information was 
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wanted: they were left a free hand to 
ignore the exact form of these questions 
if they had information to give which 
was- not covered by them. They had 
no inducement to be purposely in- 
sincere, and I am sure that in most of 
their answers they were perfectly 
sincere, within the limits imposed by 
their means of expression and _ their 
easy accessibility to superficial fashions 
of thought. That is, the answers are 
truthful but not, in most cases, original. 
They reflect the ideas absorbed by the 
boys from their environment, which is 
exactly why I quote them. I quote 
them not ‘as an authoritative statement 
of ‘what poetry means to schoolboys’ 
but as the schoolboys’ version of those 
ideas which result from the impact of 
poetry on people living in certain social 
conditions. (A person whose ideas are 
independent of his environment is 
abnormal from my point of view: I 
am dealing with the education of a 
class.) The boys I am speaking of are 
influenced by their home-environment 
and their school-environment: with 
them (as, I imagine, with most boys in 
day-schools) the first is the more power- 
ful. With regard to the school-environ- 
ment, in the case of these boys, it 
should perhaps be mentioned that I 
myself, when these answers were 
written, had not been part of it long 
enough for any bias of my own to be 
reflected in them. 

I shall let these extracts speak for 
themselves, since they are simple and 
unconfused; they are used to illustrate 
three things: general notions about 
poetry and the reading of poetry; 


opinions as to the use of poetry; 
personal attitudes towards poetry. 
Under each head I have included 
normal views (mostly hostile) and 
exceptional views (favourable), the 
latter being to some extent an answer 
to the important question of why boys 
like poetry in the exceptional cases 
when they do like it. The references in 
parentheses (S and J) are to answers 
written respectively by boys in matricu- 
lation and post-matriculation classes 
(Senior) and in pre-matriculation 
classes (Junior). 


GENERAL VIEWS ABOUT POETRY AND 
READING POETRY 

Normal views 

‘Poetry is dying out.’ (S) 

‘A modern man does not read any 
poetry,” (J) 

‘Poetry was all-right 4 or 5 centuries 
ago but now, in the 20th century, I do 
not think poetry is taken notice of.’ (J) 
‘Most boys only read poetry in school 
and that is because they have to.’ (J) 
‘Poetry is only suitable for girls to 
read.” (J) 

‘This world would not be quite so jolly 
if there were not any poetry . . . Not 
many Britishers read any poetry after 
they have left schools except School 
Masters and students.’ (J) 

Exceptional views 

‘It is obvious, I think, that a knowledge 
of Poetry and Good Literature should 
be part of everyone’s education, as 
they help considerably to broaden 
the mind of those who study them.’ (S) 
‘Poetry is part of an educated person’s 
curriculum.’ (J) 
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THE USE OF POETRY 

Normal views 

‘It rests with what position I occupy 
whether I will read verse of any kind 
after I have left school.’ (J) 

‘Naturally the value of poetry on 
leaving school depends on the occupa- 
tion taken up.’ (S) 

‘It doesn’t improve our chance in the 
world, it doesn’t make us any greater, 
or make us poets.’ (J) 

‘After all, what good is poetry to help 
you get a job after you leave school. 
If you go to obtain a position at an 
electrical engineering factory, the “‘boss”’ 
will not ask you to start reciting “‘Soh- 
rab and Rustum.” (J) 

‘I don’t think that poetry will be of any 
value to me in the future because the 
situation I hope to fulfil after school 
does not include a knowledge of poetry 
or Shakespeare.’ (S) 

‘If a boy is going after a job there is no 
kind of a job where he would be asked 
to write out a poem in Blank verse or 
a four foot line poem or any kind of 
poem at all.’ (J) 

‘An everyday working man does not 
have time to consider the finer qualities 
of poetry ‘.. I have great hopes of 
being a working man, therefore I will 
have no use for poetry.’ (S) 

‘I do not think poetry is of much value 
to the life of a scientific student, and 
thus I do not think it will be of any 
value to me.’ (S) 

Exceptional views 

‘I think that poetry, or at least some 
has helped me to realize the powerful- 
ness of a good description, and also to 
love the beautiful.’ (J) 


‘For the business man, the study of 
poetry might help him to be a little 
more cultured and acquainted with 
other things beside accounts.’ (S) 
‘Poetry has both taught me how to 
enjoy good books and writings and 
kept me apart a little from those whose 
only aim is to be a _ ‘“‘successful’’ 
business person.’ (S) 

‘If ever I should become very tired in 
mind, I am sure it will prove a soothing 
and resourceful tonic to me.’ (S) 

‘I think that if one is in trouble or 
unhappy one can be comforted by 
reading appropriate poetry ... I 
always read the daily poem by Wil- 
helmina Stitch in the Daily Sketch.’ (S) 
‘With an armchair and a good book of 
poems who could not forget the worries 
and cares of this life?’ (S) 


PERSONAL ATTITUDES TOWARDS POETRY 
Normal views 

‘Poetry is not at all interesting to me.’ 
(J) 

‘I should much sooner read an inter- 
esting novel, than sit at home learning 
lines of piffle and reading how King 
Arthur died. I can read about that in 
a much more interesting form in a book 
called ‘Tales of King Arthur and his 
Knights”.’ (J) 

‘Poetry is all right for people who like 
reading that kind of stuff but I prefer 
a good book any time.’ (J) 

‘I do not think that when I leave 
school that I should read any kind of 
poetry because of the little beauty, 
action, or interest I have found in what 
I have read in school.’ (J) 

‘Not many people read poetry after 
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they leave school because they hate 
it so much at school that they are glad 
to get away from it.’ (J) 

‘I do not really think it will be any 
good in the future, as it’s really only 
another way of expressing a story. 
(In most cases.)’ (J) 

Exceptional views 

‘I appreciate and enjoy ballads and 
action poetry and also personification, 
but vague poetry, with a cloudy 
subject, I cannot tolerate.’ (J) 

‘I like it better than any other subject 
except Mathematics because it is easy 
to learn, not that I am a slacker.’ (J) 
‘It is my opinion that poetry has been 
very useful to me and will be in the 
future and when I have not much to 
do I will often take a poetry book down 
off the shelf and read it.’ (J) 

‘Most people think that all poetry is 
definitely ‘sloppy’; but there are some 
very good poems. The best one I have 
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read is “Horatius keeps the Bridge’. 
(J) 

‘I am asked whether I read any poetry 
out of school. Yes, certainly, I always 
hope to.’ (J) 

‘It has a certain fascination, like playing 
cards.’ (S) 

‘Ballads are usually about some Scotch- 
man who drowns himself.’ (J) 


The classifications I have used 
here are somewhat elastic — the ‘excep- 
tional’ views, for instance, are not 
strikingly exceptional. This was in- 
evitable because the answers did, in 


chief being a tendency for hostility to 
mellow into apathy as the boys in- 
crease in age. 

About the nature of these opinions 
there can be no confusion. It is un- 
necessary to recapitulate them, but I 
should like to quote at greater length 
from the answer written by one boy, a 
thoughtful ‘proletarian’ ofabout sixteen. 
His point of view puts the case for 
poetry at its best, and is one with which 
I feel the greatest sympathy. 

When I ask myself of what use 
poetry really is to the average 
schoolboy, I am very surprised. 
After thinking profoundly, I am 
reluctantly forced to say that 
poetry, in any form, will never 
be of any use to me after leaving 
school — and the same applies to 
many other boys of my position in 
life. In School, we boys are wasting 
our time learning all about poetry 
when we could be studying some- 
thing which would be of use to us 
in our business lives. The majority 
of boys like myself will be clerks. 
In this particular occupation the 
amount of poetry needed is pre- 
cisely none. Although I like poetry 
for its own sake, although I like 
to be lulled into living in a false 
world of sunshine, laughter and 
beauty, and although I like the 
swing and romance of the ballads 
of long ago, J still think and say 
that poetry is useless to the school- 
boy of to-day. 


fact, present a consistent body of And in case there should be any doubt 


opinions; even the variations caused 
by difference in age are slight, the 


that this view is generally prevalent 
among the present generation of the 
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working-class, we can only refer once 
more to the findings of the Board of 
Education Committee: 
We are bound to acknowledge (the 
Committee write) the essential 
truth . . . that, whatever be the 
cause, modern literature, including 
so-called democratic poets like 
Wordsworth and Shelley, (i) no 
longer springs from the life of the 
people, and (ii) is not generally 
recognized as having any direct 
bearing upon their life. These 
two factors are, in our view, suffi- 
cient in themselves to account for 
the present-day attitude of the 
working-classes towards literature. 
‘Is not generally recognized . . . Would 
it not be more honest to admit that 
modern literature has no direct bearing 
upon the lives of the working-class? Or 
is the suggestion that educational 
methods are at fault? If poetry were 
taught properly would not this mysteri- 
ous connection be revealed, so that the 
working-class would neglect the cine- 
mas, switch off the wireless, and turn to 
literature? It remains to examine the 
methods by which poetry is taught, 
with a view to finding out how far it is 
just to assume this unappreciated 
bearing of literature upon life. 
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‘The very atmosphere of the class- 
room, with its paraphernalia of study, 
is one in which the wings of poesy 
cannot readily beat.’ This is the 
Committee’s version of the difficulty of 


teaching poetry. It is sheer nonsense, 
as every reasonably capable teacher 
knows. If a class is interested in a lesson, 
it quickly forgets desks and blackboard; 
about which, in any case, there is 
nothing intrinsically unpoetic. What 
does make it difficult for the wings of 
poesy to beat, is the resistance exerted 
by the sort of feelings about poetry 
which I have just illustrated; and this 
resistance causes any teacher to whom 
poetry means anything personally to 
loath teaching poetry, though he may 
not always admit this to himself. Thus 
with most classes, any subtle or really 
critical study of poetry is of course out 
of the question. The conscientious 
teacher falls back on the expedient of 
trying to invest poetry with non-poetic 
interest, generally of a historical, geo- 
graphical or nautical character. As 
the Committee observe: ‘The purely 
technical or aesthetic appeal of any 
art will, perhaps, always be limited to a 
smaller number but, as experience of 
life, literature will influence all who 
are capable of finding recreation in 
something beyond mere sensation.’ 
That is, you cannot interest boys 
in poetry as poetry; to interest them 
at all you have got to present it to them 
as versified fiction or history. Hence the 
deplorable anthologies of ‘Story- 
Poems’ in use in many schools, and the 
intensive reading of border-ballads and 
the fake ballads of Noyes, Newbolt and 
Kipling. Then there is the very popu- 
lar shipping interest: many teachers 
have their model lessons on Masefield’s 
‘Cargoes’ and Bridges’ ‘Whither, O 
Splendid Ship’, illustrated by coloured 
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pictures of clippers and possibly an 
olde mappe or a miniature galleon in 
full sail. Poetic references to old 
customs and beliefs are pointed out, 
and the more intelligent boys are made 
to feel ‘the powerfulness of a good 
description’. 

The chief interest exploited, how- 
ever, is the narrative one. King Arthur, 
Robin Hood, Sir Patrick Spens, Drake, 
Horatius, Young Lochinvar, Hiawatha 
and Dick Turpin are the heroes of 
class-room poetry. Apart from the 
appalling falsification of history pro- 
pagated by the reading of narrative 
poems, an interest in these poems does 
little to create respect for poetry; the 
boys are left with the impression that 
poetry is a poor way of telling a story 
—which indeed it is: compare Tenny- 
son and Malory, or Newbolt and Rafael 
Sabatini. Again and again this view 
appears in the referendum from which 
I have quoted; and of course it is 
fostered by the school-books written 
and edited ‘by the teachers who are 
responsible for, or subscribe to, the 
Board of Education Committee 
official view. 

The only escape from this, the only 
way to persuade boys that poetry is 
not a bad (or even good) way of telling 
a story, or a bad or good way of 
describing nature, is somehow to make 
them responsive to the ‘purely tech- 
nical or aesthetic appeal’ of poetry. 
I believe this is easier to do than the 
Committee suggest; in any case, the 
‘experience of life’ represented by a 
poem will never be fully or rightly 
understood without some appreciation 
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of its technical and aesthetic processes. 
But ultimately the question of whether 
poetry can successfully be taught to 
working-class children depends on how 
far it is ‘recognized as having any 
bearing’, direct or indirect, upon their 
life. 


I say ‘direct or indirect’ deliber- 
ately, because it should be realized 
at once, as the Committee fail to 
realize, that the ‘direct bearing’ of a 
work of art on a person’s life has nothing 
to do with his enjoyment of it. The 
periodicals which boys read and the 
films which they see — those things in 
fact which really occupy and satisfy 
their imagination — if they contain one 
constant element it is that of remoteness 
from life as the boys live it. It is no 
excuse for poetry to say that the story 
of King Arthur has little direct bearing 
on modern life; nor have the stories 
in the ‘Magnet’ or the ‘Wizard’. It 
is no use urging that the poetry of 
Wordsworth is about flowers and trees 
which working-class boys rarely see: so 
are the films of Walt Disney. The 
content of poetry is not the reason why 
nobody reads it. 

What is important, however, is 
whether or not poetry has any indirect 
bearing upon people’s lives. The pub- 
lic for English poetry from, say, the 
early eighteenth century onwards, must 
have consisted of people in far different 
circumstances from those of present- 
day working men. Poetry satisfied 
certain social, intellectual and emotion- 
al needs arising, directly or indirectly, 
from environment. The modern work- 
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ing-class environment is a compara- 
tively new thing: I do not believe that 
the needs created by it are completely 
satisfied by present-day amusements, 
but it is certain that they are less likely 
to be satisfied by poetry. If you think 
of the names of the best English poets 
and then try to imagine the lives of the 
many readers who have acquired 
experience from these poets, can you 
point to any considerable similarity 
between these lives and the lives led 
by the mass of people to-day? 

It is doubtful whether the poorest 
strata of society have ever enjoyed 
poetry to any great extent. ‘It is 
natural for man to delight in poetry,’ 
the Committee maintain; ‘the history of 
medieval society, to say nothing of all 
primitive societies, proves this.’ Does 
it? I wonder how much of the medieval 
ballads would be considered by the 
Committee to be poetry of any merit. 
Or do they refer to the crude doggerel 
in which, for the most part, the knock- 
about farces and sensational tragedies 
of the medieval stage were written? 
And considering the opportunities for 
writing poetry which a_blank-verse 
convention offers, what a small pro- 
portion of poetry there is in Elizabethan 
drama. 

But that is not the point. Whatever 
primitive and medieval _ societies 
thought about poetry, and to whatever 
extent their life expressed itself in 
poetry, nobody in England is at present 
living in a primitive or medieval 
society; our recreations are therefore 
not the same. I am sceptical about 
notions as to what is ‘natural’ for man; 


at any rate, if there is anything natural 
about working-class conditions at 
present men must have been living 
unnatural lives for a great many 
centuries. Industrialism has produced 
new conditions, and new conditions 
create new needs. There is no ground 
for supposing that poetry produced in 
an agricultural society, or by an in- 
tellectual aristocracy, can ever be 
shown to have the power of satisfying 
modern needs. There is every reason 
to suppose that it is false to try to 
recognize poetry as having any bearing 
whatever on the lives of the working- 
class. 

An increased understanding of 
poetry, then, will not do much to 
make the children of the working-class 
into better people. Because they do not 
love poetry, the Committee assert, 
‘the bulk of our people, of whatever 
class, are unconsciously living starved 
existences. And they conclude: ‘It 
is easy to blame Education for this, 
but Education cannot proceed far in 
advance of the general outlook of its 
age. The true cause lies deeper, is 
rooted among the very foundations of 
our civilization. Yet we believe that it 
belongs to a transitory phase of human 
development and will, therefore, in 
course of time cease to operate.’ In 
these words the official educationists 
write off their responsibility to the 
working-class. ‘The bulk of our people, 
of whatever class’ they say, as if every- 
body, upper and lower classes alike, were 
in the same boat and it is all the fault 
of the ‘general outlook’ of the age. But 
the education of the lower classes is in 
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the hands of the upper; if the upper 
classes are living starved existences they 
have nobody but themselves to blame. 
And who is responsible for the general 
outlook of the age? To whom but to 
the educationists can we look for an 
improvement of the outlook? The edu- 
cationists, it appears, retire from the 
engagement, content to contemplate a 
phase of human development in which 
the cause of the trouble will ‘cease to 
operate’. 

It may seem that I have taken too 
much notice of the findings of one edu- 
cational committee, and laid too much 
stress on the answers to one schoolboy 
questionnaire. But the question I have 
discussed is important, and the evidence 
is representative. That the findings of 
the committee are thirteen years old is 
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no reason for supposing that views may 
be different now. In my experience 
they are not. The teachers whose evi- 
dence helped to form the committee’s 
views are still teaching; the textbooks 
these views have in turn inspired are 
still in use; new textbooks continue 
to propagate them; the examining 
bodies who have gradually adopted 
them are still examining. As for the 
schoolboys’ answers, I believe, like 
the Committee, that no part of the 
educational process ‘should be without 
a purpose intelligible to everyone con- 
cerned’ and that therefore the chil- 
dren’s opinions are of the greatest im- 
portance. It is significant that among 
the 102 witnesses examined by the 
committee there were no children. 
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I was one of those strange 
little shops whose style is as draggled 
and aimless as the poor quarters they 
supply. The window was bare except 
for an aspidistra with yellow leaves, a 
few scattered toffee-apples, and a ham 
that had been whittled away until there 
was nothing left but the bone and a few 
shreds of gristly meat. On the dusty 
shelves of the interior were ranged 
bottles of acid-drops and peppermints, 
boxes piled with candles and albo car- 


bon, and stale bread. The deal counter 
much worn and splintered, supported 
a brass weighing machine that, for 
glitter and size, appeared the most im- 
portant article in the shop. 

Every morning at six Mrs. Smith 
came down the stairs, scrubbed the 
floors, ranged the stock, and cooked her 
husband’s breakfast. At half-past six 
Mr. Smith came down, and at seven he 
went out to work. The rest of the day 
she sat in the parlour, waiting for cus- 
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tomers. When she heard them opening 
the door, she ran out swiftly, her bent, 
squat frame and curved arms giving 
her the appearance of a badger-like ani- 
mal disturbed from its burrow. She 
was elderly; her hair fell in untidy wisps, 
greying at the tips, and her face was 
broad, with equine jaws. Her cheeks 
and forehead shone as if they had been 
varnished over their salmon pinkness, 
and there were no lines upon them, but 
her eyes had a glassy stare, a mournful 
apathy, that spelt defeat. 

The customers dropped in from 
time to time. At twelve when the 
schools closed, there would be a handful 
of children coming in for toffee-apples 
and locust beans, and, as the afternoons 
wore on, the women of the neighbour- 
hood gathered; strange, untidy looking 
individuals in drab clothes, with pale, 
embittered faces. They came, ostensi- 
bly, for a few candles, a pennyworth of 
jam, a hearthstone, and other small 
purchases, but usually they stayed to 
exchange their views on the latest illness 
or scandal in the street, maternity, 
funerals, and the favourite for the cur- 
rent races. 

Mrs, Smith talked with them, a 
vague smile on her face, trying always 
to be agreeable. Although she was as 
interested as anyone else in the gossip 
of the quarter, she had many things on 
her mind, and it fatigued her to stand 
behind the counter for long. She was 
growing old. When finally they left the 
shop, she would be richer by a few 
pence. In the evenings she made up 
the books with her husband, counting 
up the coins that trickled in in this way. 


In twenty years, by hard saving, they 
had amassed two hundred pounds. The 
thought that she had this money lying 
in the bank encouraged her, and 
spurred her on. If, when she woke to 
find herself feverish, or crippled with 
rheumatism, she dragged herself from 
her bed and hobbled about her work 
it was because of this idea, and the 
hope that at the end of the day she 
would have a few more shillings to de- 
posit. Sometimes she wondered at life, 
though rarely; it was a great struggle, 
and there was little gained by it. Some- 
how, there was so much more to do for 
a woman in a shop than for a man! 
But she knew that presently she would 
be no longer able to work, and old age 
frightened her. She thought of the 
workhouse, and shivered. 

Very often in the evenings, when 
she sat poring over her scratchy hand- 
writing, she would look suddenly and 
anxiously at her husband. He did not 
seem to trouble about life as much as 
she did. Men didn’t seem to take things 
as seriously as women, it seemed to her. 
Her husband puzzled her a little. He 
was somewhat younger than she was, 
and his fresh complexion and sharp 
eyes were deceiving. In his youth he 
had been a very handsome man, and 
had had many girls. Even now, the 
neighbours said that he was rather a 
gay spark; he went out working as an 
auxiliary postman, and she could not 
keep her eye on him. She tried to 
imagine him as an old and decrepit 
man, sitting at a workhouse bench with 
his cap over his head, eating bread and 
margarine. They would be separated 
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then! The idea gave her an obscure, 
lingering pain. He had not been very 
good to her, but she loved him. 


He was full of ideas. The journeys 
he took, tramping about the streets 
with letters, gave him the opportunity 
for hatching extraordinary schemes. 
Once he came home with one for the 
entire reorganization of the Post Office. 
He showed it to her, sketching it out 
on the back page of the cash book. It 
was very complicated, and she could 
not quite grasp it, but it seemed very 
clever. Several of the men he worked 
with had congratulated him upon it, he 
said, and had encouraged him to send 
it up to the Postmaster-General. 

One evening, in the middle of 
supper, he said: 

‘Look here, old girl, what’s the 
good of wearing yourself out with that 
blasted old shop?’ 

She sighed. 

‘Well, somebody has to do it, 
haven’t they? What with the rent to 
pay and only twenty-seven and _ six- 
pence what you bring in, there isn’t 
much to look forward to, is there!’ 

He smiled enigmatically. The light 
fell on his grey eyes, and his face was lit 
with an enthusiasm that seemed almost 
that of a young man. 

“You won’t have to work much 
longer!’ he said, laughing softly. 

‘I wish I thought it was true!’ she 


said. ‘I really do! What’s going to 
happen, then? Have you drawn a 
winner?’ 


‘Oh, go on! I’m talking sense, I’m 
not joking! You mark my words, 


there’ll be things happening pretty soon 
that you’d be surprised at! We’ll have 
enough money to buy a gold bed, if we 
wanted one!’ 

‘Well, how are you going to do it?” 

‘Ah,’ he said. ‘That would be 
telling, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘What’s the bright idea?’ she asked, 
provoked by the mystery with which he 
surrounded himself. 

‘I can’t tell you yet! I haven’t got 
it worked out properly. It’s a good 
notion, though!’ 

She stared at him. He seemed to 
have changed in some curious way. He 
had grown very serious, much graver 
than usual, and yet, below his gravity, 
there was a bubbling excitement, an 
enthusiasm that betrayed itself in the 
quivering solemnity of his face. 

‘I want a piece of paper!’ he said, 
sharply. 

She handed him one without a 
word. He began to fill it with figures, 
and with little notes, calculating, and 
whispering to himself. For a long time 
the room was in silence. He seemed so 
absorbed that she scarcely liked to in- 
terrupt him. Finally, she said: 

“What do-you want to keep it so 
dark for?’ 

‘Well, I tell you, it isn’t properly 
straightened out in my own mind yet, 
so how can I tell you anything?’ 

‘I know! It’s one of those old ideas 
that won’t come to anything, like the 
Post Office one!’ 

He frowned. 

“You don’t understand!’ he said. 
‘It’s no use talking to you!” 

For some time afterwards he went 
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about with a preoccupied air. When she 
approached him on the subject, he was 
very reticent, and, when pressed, flew 
into sudden rages. She wondered what 
she had said to offend him, and felt 
depressed. He was growing old, she 
thought; in fact, they both were. 
Possibly that was why his temper was so 
short, and his manner so changed. He 
might have stumbled upon some really 
good idea, and have grown offended 
because he thought that she was laugh- 
ing at him! She tried to imagine her- 
self rich. Certainly, it would be a load 
off her mind to know that she could stay 
in bed when she had bronchitis. Possi- 
bly she might have money enough then 
to take a short holiday, even to go 
down to Southampton to visit her 
married sister, whom she had not seen 
for fifteen years. The poor thing was 
in a bad way, from the letters she wrote, 
with a bed-ridden husband, and six 
children to look after! And, really, she 
was getting too old to be crawling 
about the shop! It was all right when 
one knew that there was no hope of 
anything better; somehow one was 
keyed up to it then! But, if he had 
really stumbled upon something .. . 
She was alone, and she laughed aloud. 
These things were scarcely real! 


Some days later three cases of 
oranges arrived in the shop. Two van- 
men entered at midday, and deposited 
them in a corner. She looked at them 
in surprise. 

‘I didn’t order these!’ she said. 
The men looked at the floor and 
scratched their heads. 


HH 


‘They’re paid for, missus!’ said 
one of them. ‘Directed to this address! 
Name of Smith, all right!’ 

It suddenly occurred to her. He 
must have bought them. Curious! she 
thought. He did not usually take such 
an interest in the shop. 

‘Allright! shesaid. ‘I wasn’t think- 
ing! That'll be all right.’ 

One of the men smiled. 

‘Starting out in the greengrocery 
line?’ he said. The oranges looked 
incongruous against the rest of the stock. 

By nightfall she had sold a good 
few of the oranges. The schoolchildren 
and the gossips were eager for them, and 
she made a little more than usual. How- 
ever, she was puzzled. 

‘It’s not right to get so many boxes!’ 
she said to her husband on his return. 
‘I’ve sold a good few out of them, but 
the rest’ll spoil if we can’t get rid of 
them quick!’ 

He looked at her for a few moments 
without speaking. 

‘You sold them, did you?’ he said. 

‘Why, what’s wrong?’ she asked, sur- 
prised at his tone. 

‘You ought to have asked me before 
you did anything!’ he answered in a 
peremptory way. Before she could 
answer him, he went into the parlour. 

She followed him, but when she 
arrived in the room he was seated at the 
table, with an exercise book open. 

‘Close the door quietly!’ he said. 
‘I can’t be working properly with all 
this row going on!’ 

‘Allright! All right!’ she said. ‘No 
reason to make a fuss about it, is there?’ 

She had never known him so 
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sharp, so authoritative before. He 
seemed to have lost his easy gaiety, to 
have forgotten the careless outlook 
which had kept him young for so long. 
He was weighed down by some obscure 
responsibility. 

He calculated in a hoarse whisper, 
his lips moving rapidly. 

‘It’s running a risk!’ he said at 
length. ‘It’s running a great risk! I 
wonder if my power will bring it to pass?” 

‘What about the oranges?’ she 
asked, timidly. 

He brought his hand down on the 
table with a great noise. 

‘Silence!’ he shouted. “What do 
you want to interrupt me for with all 
that? Can’t you see I’m working out a 
big problem? Your future is in it, just 
as much as mine is, and yet you come 
worrying me about oranges!’ 

She became a little afraid. This 
was an entirely new manifestation of 
him. Her heart began to beat quickly. 
Her life had been a monotonous one, 
with few excitements in it. She had 
never felt the thrill of being on the 
brink of great good fortune or of great 
danger. Now she felt a mingling of the 
two sensations. Her thoughts whirled 
giddily through her head. What if he 
was really about to makea large amount 
of money? Such things were possible! 

‘I shall want some money! he said 
abruptly; ‘I shall wanta lot of money!’ 

She turned pale. Her heart beat 
heavily. They had two hundred pounds 
at the bank—two hundred pounds 
between them and starvation. There 
was a strange fever in his eyes, the 
gambling fever! Scarcely able to speak, 


she nodded her head. Vast possibilities 
seemed to open before her. It was a 
great risk, but if he could do what he 
proposed . . . She was tired of working 
from morning until night, of wearing 
herself out, of dragging along from day 
to day! 

‘Iam glad you take my advice,’ he 
said gravely ‘You must trust in me!’ 

He laughed loudly and abruptly. 

The next morning he rose at nine. 

‘Aren’t you going to work?’ she 
asked him. 

‘I am not!’ he said. 

‘It is taking rather a risk, isn’t it? 
she said dubiously. 

“To-day is the final day! he said. 
‘It is now or never!’ 

‘I see!’ she said, a curious sensation 
passing down her spine. 

‘Good-bye!’ he said. He shook 
hands with her, smiling, and went out. 


The morning was a quiet one. 
The sun was shining, and yellow beams 
fell on the counter and the dusty floor. 
She stood for some time staring at 
them, watching the dust as it swirled 
up and down. Never before had the 
shop seemed so dingy to her, so bare. 
She tried to arrange the stock, and 
upset some bottles of sweets. Her hands 
were trembling, and there were uneasy 
feelings beneath her heart. One or 
two customers came in, and she served 
them distractedly, her mind elsewhere. 
She wished now that she had gone out 
with him to see what he was doing. 
Everything had seemed so reasonable 
last night, but now she was not so sure. 
. . . How much had he taken from the 
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bank? she wondered. It was a great 
risk, a great gamble! She did not know 
even what he was going to do! 

Suddenly a large van drew up 
outside the door. It was brilliant with 
grey lacquer, and it had sleek outlines. 
One would have associated it rather 
with Bond Street than with such a 
dingy little shop. With great briskness, 
three young men in smart green aprons 
leaped down from the back, and be- 
tween them they shouldered a large 
box, and brought it in. As _ they 
lowered it to the floor, one of the slats 
worked loose, and a shower of lemons 
rolled out. As soon as they had 
deposited it, they went out again, and 
took another box from the van. 

‘But these are pineapples!’ she 
said, staring at it, ‘we don’t want them 
sort of things here!’ 

‘Strict orders to bring’m here, 
mum!’ said one of the young men. 
The other two, meanwhile, had gone 
out to the van, and reappeared with 
great piles of baskets filled with lettuces, 
cucumbers, and celery. 

‘But there must be some mistake!’ 
she said. ‘I’m sure you’ve come to the 
wrong place!’ 

‘Smith’s, isn’t it?’ said another. 

‘This is Smith’s all right! she 
answered. She looked round the room. 
By this time there were piles of vege- 
tables filling up all the available floor 
space. The counter had disappeared 
beneath tiers of boxes of pineapples 
and grapes, and a mass of cucumbers 
darkened the window. The shop was 
rapidly becoming like a Covent Garden 
warehouse, Her head swam. 


‘There’s been some mistake!’ she 
said, ‘I’m sure there must have been a 
mistake!’ But as she repeated the words, 
something caught at her throat, and 
sweat broke out on her forehead. 

‘There’s the bill!’ said one of the 
young men, ‘It was all ordered this 
morning, and paid for!’ 

She stared at it. There were 
figures on it, incredible figures! 

“There’s more to come!’ he said, 
‘A lot more! We thought we’d leave 
that until this lot’s settled!’ 

‘All right! she said, turning pale. 

A few moments after they had 
gone, her husband came into the shop. 
He looked round, turning over some 
of the cauliflowers and examining 
them thoughtfully. 

‘Quick work, eh?’ he said, smiling. 

She stared at him, her heart beating 
tumultuously. 

‘What’s all this for?’ she said, in a 
low voice ‘We can’t sell it! It’llall go bad! 
We shall be ruined! Send it back!’ 

The words rattled out. They 
seemed empty to her, even as she 
uttered them. There was another 
thought in her mind. 

‘You trust me!’ he said. “Don’t you 
worry. I’m not going to sell them!’ 

‘What are you going to do with 
them?’ she asked. 

‘By to-morrow morning all them 
things will be gold!’ 

‘Be what?’ she asked. 

‘You'll have golden vegetables!’ 

Something in her expression struck 
him. 

‘I’m the Almighty!’ he said gently, 
by way of explanation, 
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Ss touched the photograph 
diffdently, but with a certain tender- 
ness — the photograph in which, with 
hair drawn from her forehead and 
much beribboned, she was wearing her 
frilly Scotch plaid dress for the first 
time. Her eyes were the same intent 
determined ones — a somewhat lighter 
grey than at present — her lips with the 
same rather impish compression. The 
rest of the family stood round about her. 
Her mother, whom the villagers always 
termed ‘Lady’ because of an invariable 
trimness of bearing, stood a little in the 
rear, a thin gold chain falling over her 
best brown satin dress, her hands laid 
over little Lucy’s shoulders for comfort. 
Two other girls (also resplendent in 
Scotch plaid), and their only brother, 
were ranged to a background of brick 
wall, with the lower angle of a window 
showing. The corners of the photo- 
graph were yellowing towards the 
centre (at some stage of removal it had 
been torn across and lightly gummed 
together), and though she seldom looked 
upon it now, always the same magic ob- 
tained. It was the LowEnd of the colliery; 
the credential of her childhood. 

There were other buildings at 


Low End, not quite so domestic as that 
set out upon the photograph — a signal 
box beside the railway embankment, 
the square stone stables, the little 
ambulance cabin, and the dark screens 
of the colliery itself, not a stone’s throw 
distant. But the cottage had always 
seemed to possess a singular isolation. 
Now, looking back a generation, it was 
the garden that did it, she decided, a 
green outwork encircling the whole 
house. And instantly the rich scent of 
the wallflowers invaded her nostrils; 
she saw the long coal-dusty path to the 
gate, and the stone stairs (forgotten 
until this moment) ranging the side of 
the cottage to a disused loft above the 
outhouse... 2. 

Her father was a horseman to the 
Company, dark, be-whiskered, silent 
by nature, and so tall indeed that he 
was compelled to stoop every time he 
entered the doorway; her mother, brisk, 
petite, she remembered much more 
clearly when she thought of her hands, 
the slender white hands (with the single 
gold band) that at intervals of caring 
for the family would droop upon the 
keys of the piano in the parlour — 
though that was only seldom. .. . 
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From her earliest years she had 
never been able to conceive the world 
without a burning tip somewhere in 
the vicinity. Her youthful idea of 
heaven usually included that accretion. 
The tip at Low End loomed over the 
railway line, a film of smoke and vapour 
perpetually oozing from its many 
runnels and interstices. To her it was 
always an object of romantic excursion. 
With Fred, her brother, and Doris, her 
eldest sister, she would scramble across 
the metals to the grassy base where one 
collected a beautiful, splintery red ash 
with which to brighten the garden 
path. But the tip brought more than 
garden decoration. It was the re- 
pository of high adventure and unutter- 
able terror. On one occasion following 
the nimble heels of Fred along the 
sulphurous slopes she had fallen through 
the crust, approaching shoulder deep. 
The thin ash swept warm and acrid 
about her, and she remembered the 
panic that filled her heart when she 
found herself sinking farther. But the 
others had managed to lug her out, 
and with fingers, pocket handkerchief, 
and spoken comfort, to make her a little 
more presentable. They assured her 
that mother need never be told. They 
would play outside a little longer for 
her benefit. The winds would blow 
about her clothing, and cleanse it of 
all impurity! When hours later, sus- 
piciously hushed and chastened, they 
stole in to an evening meal, the children 
were not surprised to find their mother’s 
nostrils instantly twitching. ‘Whatever, 
Child is) 6 

And it was all out... . 


The colliery stables too, the children 
appropriated as part of their territory 
—dusty heaped-up bottles of straw in 
the loft—and the ground floor in 
particular, where two magnificent 
draught animals, Black Bess and Sandy 
were accommodated. 

Bess, she remembered as the highly 
intelligent mare, in the habit of lifting 
a catch upon the half-door in order to 
enter Sandy’s stall. . . . There was an 
impish evening when the children were 
left alone, and they decided to lift the 
catch of Bess’s door in order to see 
what would happen. They had 
huddled together giggling as Bess 
ranged out, but the bared teeth, and the 
squeal of utter rage with which she had 
greeted Sandy, transfixed them with 
terror. Flickering mane! Flashing 
hoof! —the lurching and crashing of 
great bodies against the standing parti- 
tion, all hurried the children through 
the garden, home, where they locked 
the door against their father’s return, 
and cowered with fingers in ears to 
shut out the hideous echoes. When at 
last he did arrive, they watched 
trembling with apprehension as he 
donned his working coat and passed 
out to the nightly bedding of the horses. 
Half an hour later he returned, bent 
his great height to a seat, and sighed 
heavily. “Sandy’s gone an’ broken a 
leg,’ he announced. ‘Bess must ha’ 
lifted the latch again.’ 

The children maintained a guilty 
silence... 

The next day Sandy was shot, and 
from an upper window — much too ill 
to go to school —she peeped at the 
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execution. There was dad_ below 
strolling about, handling the rifle 
restlessly, for he had a great affection 
for the horse; and there beside the 
manure pit in the centre of the yard, 
was poor old Sandy limping heavily, the 
broken leg trailing. The second stable- 
man moved the horse around the 
manure Piti2.5..,0NCC tees, CWICE tea 
and it seemed to her that the horrible 
perambulation would go on for ever. 
She saw that Sandy was alone. Then — 
crash! — the rifle exploded, and Sandy 
fell loosely beside the manure. 

After that, the reproachful body 
lay stiff and uhcovered awaiting the 
knacker’s cart. ie alarming feature 
of it all was that you were compelled to 
pass within a yard or two of the strange 
chestnut carcass in order to gain the 
high road. Sobbing, she had cried out 
all her fear to her mother, and she 
remembered the sharp, reproving hand 
that was waved in her direction. ‘He 
didn’t hurt you alive, nor will he hurt 
you dead!’ 

But 
know. .. . 

And Sandy appeared in dreams for 
a long time afterwards: Sandy blocking 
the garden path, Sandy in the high 
road, Sandy refusing admittance to 
school, Sandy climbing the stairs to 
the bedroom. .. . 


mother didn’t — couldn’t 


Low End lay a good quarter of a 
mile from the village, and making a 
journey there by night was always an 
adventure. Father lit a candle in an old 
carriage lamp and allowed you to 
carry that. 


The silent wagons and the screens 
were difficult —dark angles of vision, 
shadows switching eerily, paper 
rustling, and the great dark building 
so quiet in the night time (there were 
few ‘back shifts’ in those days) — without 
an occupant. Sometimes they raced 
beside the quiet stables and down the 
garden path, jerked forward by some 
unwonted sound; but there was always 
the hearty laughter of father from the 
easy chair to reassure them. ‘A man’s 
been runnin’ ye, eh? Kidnappin’, eh? 
Nonsense! He’d on’y wait for it comin’ 
daylight, and see what it was he’d 
picked up for him to drop ye again! 
Now, if ye were all as good lookin’ as 
me!’ 

Thus he 
Serenity... 


chaffed them into 


On the whole the greatest enjoy- 
ment the children knew was when the 
parents went down to the village to 
spend an evening with friends, and 
Fred as male was left in charge of the 
house. 

Father kept a keg of beer in the 
cellar from which he drew his nightly 
libation, drinking never more than his 
quota, one pint. (In the whole of her 
lifetime she could not once remember 
her father drunk.) When the garden 
gate had clicked as a signal for the 
departure, the children eyed each 
other, whispered mysteriously, and at a 
signal from Fred slipped one by one 
into the dank gloom of the cellar. It 
was Fred who ran off a small quantity 
of beer for each, and with their ears 
upon the garden gate—a squeaking 
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one—they sipped the beverage 
timorously with exaggerated smacking 
of lips. It was Fred who found the 
cigarettes (father’s again) chopping one 
into three pieces and sharing out. Thus, 
with high bravado, and somewhat 
wryly disposed features, they demon- 
strated the Omnipotent Adult! After- 
wards there was a scrupulous washing of 
cups and opening of windows - the 
sucking of peppermints. To the end it 
was an orgy that remained undis- 
covered. 

Once a dark note of tragedy crept 
into the festival. Lucy, the weakly 
younger sister had been left in their 
care, and that night occupied by some 
devildom, her brother Fred had thrust 
the child into the profound darkness of 
the parlour. She remembered pleading 
urgently for the release of Lucy; of 
Lucy’s piteous wailing from the other 
side of the door, of Fred’s con- 
temptuously asserted authority. At 
last she had flung herself against the 
tyrant, hurling him against the fire- 
place, where he struck his head against 
the boiler lid. When they released the 
terrified Lucy, it was to observe the 
whilom. captor strangely inanimate 
upon the hearth-rug. Was he dead? 
And through her own infuriated action? 
‘T’]l be hung for it! I'll be hung!’ raced 
in maddening sequence through her 
mind. She cried aloud in self-pity, and 
remembered flinging herself upon 
Fred’s body taking his face between her 
hands, pleading that he would speak to 
them —if only one word. The other 
two children stood around, blubbering 
in sympathy. 


At last Fred opened his eyes, and — 
‘Oh, I'll not be hung! I’ll not be hung 
now!’ she remembered sobbing 


foytullys sass 


She would be somewhere about the 
age of ten when the Low End period 
drew to a close. At this stage she had 
found occupation as a day girl with a 
farmer’s wife —her first ‘place’; and 
every Saturday morning, carrying a 
coarse apron under her arm she would 
pass through the screens to her destina- 
tion, dodging buckets, shovels, corves, 
and returning rapid answers to the 
pleasantries with which the screen men 
greeted her. She could hear their 
voices again as she slipped the photo- 
graph into the album from which she 
had drawn it — ‘Don’t forget thi wages, 
Jill? — ‘Mind ye shine the boots bright 
lass!’ —“Clean the spoons nicely!’ — 
‘Don’t nip the baby”... 

‘I s’ld like to nip thee!’ 

For a full day’s work at the farm 
she had earned two meals and four- 
pence. Gratifying moment, to be 
hailed at the long day’s end by mother, 
then bathing the other children before 
the fire, with the greeting ‘Move up 
there, you others. Let our Ethel have a 
warm. She’s been working all day 
long you know!’ One was almost adult. 

But the Low End days were almost 
over. 

After that they all left. Father had 
been promoted to foreman, and another 
stableman was drafted into the cottage. 
Elatedly the parents were removing the 
furniture; mother cutting into the old 
carpet to make a readjustment for the 
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awkward spaces of the new parlour, 
her father with a great saw working 
away at a chest of drawers that needed 
to be reduced a little in order to pass a 
certain corner in the stairs. They 
realized that they were leaving the tip, 
the cabins, the signal box, and the 
companionable rattle of the screens for 


good. Intuitively they felt that they 
would seldom see them again, perhaps 
not at all; and in silence the children 
stood around as the blade bit deeper, 
deeper, and in this house of un- 
questionable neatness, saw the stream 
of sawdust drift unquestioned to the 
Hloore.s «3 
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LETTERS TO NIGERIA—I 


PALL MALL, 
June 12th, 1934. 
My Dear N. 
I suppose that some of the 


reverberations of the catch-as-catch- 
can fight at Olympia last week, between 
the Black Shirts and the Red Shirts, will 
have reached you over the wires long 
before you get this letter. A good many 
people seem to think that so sensational 
an exposure of the ‘un-English’ methods 
employed by the Black Shirts (male 
and female) to punish, as well as to 
eject the Communist interrupters (male 
and female) has ‘dished Tom Mosley’. 

I doubt however whether his 
prominence is great enough for him to 
be much hurt. He is still at the stage 
where the advertisement will out- 
weigh the injury. Besides — well put it 
like this: The intention of the Com- 
munists to smash up the meeting was 
so well known in advance that no less 
than 1000 police, mounted and un- 
mounted, were present outside the 
building. Mosley said he would not 
need them inside; his own men would 
look after that. Violent things 
happened before the meeting started. 
Red rushes prevented ticket-holders 
from getting in. The Black leader 
could not make his _ spot-lighted 
entrance until forty minutes after the 
advertised time. 


A Red interrupter drops from the 
low gallery and seeks to mark a 
(perhaps) silly Blackshirt girl in the 
face with a razor blade. A male 
Blackshirt rushing up is met with 
‘un-English’ knee-in-the-groin methods. 
The Red is ultimately overwhelmed 
and the Blackshirt stewards forgetful 
of the ancient ethics of English political 
controversy use their heavy boots on 
him after they have got him _half- 
stunned outside the hall. The Rev. and 
most popular Dick Sheppard, late of 
St. Martin’s, is scandalized —as you 
or I would be. 

Well, there you have it! And what 
is to be said about it? If Mosley weren’t 
the unfortunate sort of man who 
instinctively does or says the wrong 
thing whenever he has the chance, he 
might have made enormous capital 
out of the whole affair. He was given 
next day the magnificent and quite 
unprecedented opportunity of address- 
ing the whole of the British Isles ‘on the 
And what use did he make of it? 
Instead of telling the truth and 
urging that organized and_ violent 
interruptions justified organized re- 
prisals (which I think that they most 
certainly did) he accused all those who 
had witnessed and reported the violent 
methods of his black lambs of being 
‘deliberate liars’. Can you imagine 
anything so silly? But that is Mosley 
all over. 


Alte 
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He does not seem to understand 
that to accuse men like Dick Sheppard 
and Gerald Barry and half a dozen 
Tory M.P.s of ‘deliberate’ lying is to 
knock himself right out of court with 
the British ‘listening-in’ public. But 
all the same I rather fancy that the 
Olympia episode, stupidly as Mosley 
has thrown away, more suo, the great 
opportunity it laid at his feet, will in 
the upshot promote rather than injure 
the prestige of his Black Shirts. 

I think it would surprise you to 
hear the tone in which Mosley has 
been talked of lately, especially in 
the sort of company which you ‘Crown 
Colonials’ are wont to frequent when 
you are home on leave. 

I don’t suggest that it means very 
much, I don’t think it does, but cer- 
tainly Mosley’s stock has been rising a 
bit lately. I have not heard that he 
has gained any notable recruits but 
he seems to be getting some of the 
benefit of the increasing unpopularity 
of the National Government. 

‘Unpopularity’ is perhaps rather 
too positive a word, for the MacDonald- 
Baldwin combination is rather losing 
friends than making enemies. It is 
getting tired of itself but not nearly 
tired enough to break-up. The rather 
strange fact is that even the discontent- 
ed Tory rightwingers seem to have no 
hankering for a return to government 
on party lines. Therein they are per- 
haps wiser in their generation than 
were their predecessors. They don’t 
want to go to the country with 
Stanley as the sole alternative to Sir 
Stafford! 


The P.M. however grows more 
colourless every day. He is visibly 
fading. Europe has almost forgotten 
how to spell his name and in England 
the sense of his personality seems to 
survive strongly only where it is 
strongly disliked. Three years ago he 
was as masterful as ever but to-day if 
he were to be faced with a Ministerial- 
ist revolt one cannot see him troubling 
himself to put up any sort of real fight 
in the House. There will be no such 
revolt however — except possibly about 
India. It is only, by the way, because 
so many people dislike seeming to 
follow Winston that the depth and 
strength of the real opposition to the 
White Paper policy has not yet revealed 
itself. Verb. sap. But Winston’s personal 
position being what it is, the government 
is in no danger. Even if the Commons 
were to reject the coming India Bill on 
Second Reading — though mutilation in 
Committee is much more likely — it 
would almost certainly next day pass a 
vote re-expressing its chronic confidence 
in MacDaldwin. 

England cherishes for the Leader of 
the Opposition a more affectionate, 
and withal respectful, regard than 
perhaps for any other figure in politics 
to-day. (Did he not give London a 
Lido, and beer where before there was 
no beer?) But naturally no one has 
any more confidence than he has 
himself in the adequacy of his quali- 
fications for the post of P.M. So Labour 
remains in effect a non-starter in the 
real competition for power. Sir Stafford 
may give old ladies the creeps, but he 
certainly does not deprive the ‘National’ 
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Whips of a single wink of their wholly 
unearned sleep. 

This is where the Great Black 
Chief of the British Fascists comes in. 
If he cannot reap the neglected harvest 
of popular discontent he can at least 
glean a few ears of it. I gather that the 
demand for the soap-saving Italian 
shirt and the badge is definitely grow- 
ing, especially in those Northern dis- 
tricts where the infinitely welcome 
signs of trade recovery are least evident. 

Sir Oswald’s activities do not as a 
rule receive very much publicity in the 
press. But in private, British Fascism 
(with its new and _ right-up-to-date 
soupgon of Nazi anti-Semitism) has 
been enjoying quite a considerable 
dinner-table vogue and I have been 
astonished to find how many quiet 
people Mosley has _ succeeded in 
frightening. The Fascist Sir Oswald is 
certainly a more successful ogre than 
the Bolshevist Sir Stafford, partly 
perhaps because the thought of a 
forcibly administered overdose of castor 
oil is more horrifying to the average 
Englishman and his wife than any 
nightmare of common or garden 
dungeons and cold steel; but mainly I 
suppose because Cripps and Mosley 
are after all men of very different 
personal calibre. 

I forget whether you met, or 
heard, Mosley when you were last at 
home; but you know of course that he 
has abilities of a pretty high order. 
Personally I regard him as the most 
notable might-have-been of my time, 
but more definitely now than ever a 
might-have-been. He might credibly 


during the past decade have reached 
the very top in any one of the three 
political parties which he has succes- 
sively joined and left, if only his un- 
common mental and rhetorical gifts 
had been accompanied by a quite 
ordinary measure of stability of char- 
acter and judgment. The moral quali- 
ties most required of an aspirant 
dictator are precisely those which he 
most obviously lacks. No one who 
knows him seems either to fear or to 
trust him. That is his trouble. He 
possesses no genuine self-confidence, 
and therefore cannot inspire confidence 
except in people who are altogether 
his inferiors. 

But you must know that Tom 
Mosley can speak. He has that very 
rare style which requires hardly any 
modification to be as effective in the 
House of Commons as in the Albert 
Hall. All the same British Fascism 
cannot conceivably become important 
until it acquires a leader with more 
personal conviction, and honesty and 
drive. 

I happened, not long ago, to hear 
Lord Lloyd speaking at a dinner of 
Jack Squire’s semi-Fascist ‘January 
Club’. He struck me as being a shade 
too masterful ever to play the part of 
loyal black-shirt to Mosley’s Duce. 
You see the difficulty. And in England 
such difficulties grow as it were on every 
other bush. So that we shall need the 
very deuce of a Duce! 


The ‘big issues’ still stand, of 
course, where they have stood for the 
last ten years. The French view of the 
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Disarmament and Security question 
(like the American view about Debts 
and the British view about both), has 
not varied by an iota since the disas- 
trous days of the invasion of the Ruhr. 
But for this immobility of opinion no 
one I think, is much to blame. It seems 
to me merely to reflect the inherent 
immobility of the hard underlying 
facts. 

Senator Johnson expressed once 
more the other day his pious hope that 
the debtor nations would realize ‘the 
sacredness of their obligations’. ‘Sacred’ 
has always seemed to me an odd word 
to use in connection with the absurdly 
inflated prices which America induced 
us in the stress of war to pay for her dis- 
tinctly second-quality guns and explo- 
sives. Anyhow what they call ‘sacred 
obligations’ we think of as ‘damned 
debts’ and the difference of phrase is 
perhaps as good an illustration as you 
could find of the psychological facts 
of the dispute. 

The debts impasse however is a 
minor question in comparison with 
the Franco-German impasse. It quite 
looked the other day as if a really 
dangerous situation might arise in 
connection with the Saar plebiscite. 
The Nazis seemed to be on the verge 
of taking the Jaw into their own hands 
and replacing the League police with 
their own men, without waiting for the 
formality of the vote. If they had done 
so the French would almost certainly 
have retaliated and fozlus would have 
entered the Saar valley as sot-disants 
champions of the League. In that 
situation what would have been Eng- 


land’s position under the Locarno 
Treaty? Which party would have been 
the ‘aggressor’? The French forces in 
German territory or the German forces 
in League territory? A pretty problem, 
you will agree, illustrating the practical 
weakness of all agreements on the 
Locarno model. 

But London in high June, concerns 
itself, as you may suppose, very little 
indeed with such dull and aged ques- 
tions. For the Australian cricketers are 
here, as well as sundry foreign expo- 
nents of other British sports— golf, 
pugilism and lawn tennis. The weather 
is fine and dry but the newspapers are 
positively sodden with sport. By ‘sod- 
den’ I seek to convey the sense of 
intoxication divorced from liveliness. 
Sports writers exploding their superla- 
tives day after day irresistibly suggest 
perspiring waiters tugging at their corks 
to force a pop out of flat champagne. 

The other day as it happened 
there occurred a memorable sporting 
feat. Let me explain that I really mean 
a feat likely to be remembered. A 
young American played 23 holes at 
Prestwick in ro under fours (without 
a 2 on his card) and won our Amateur 
Championship by 14 up and 13 to 
play. But at that stage of the competi- 
tion the common stock of superlatives 
had been exhausted. And so it was, I 
confess, with a slightly malicious curi- 
osity that I turned next day to the 
column which is filled by that most 
delightful and best of all writers on 
current sport, the Golf Correspondent 
of The Times. I was charmed to 
find, however, that he had contrived 
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diction worthy of the great occasion. 
‘It is certain,’ he wrote, ‘that such golf 
has never been seen in an Amateur 
Championship before, and I very much 
doubt whether such golf has ever been 
seen anywhere or ever will be seen 
again as long as the world shall stand.’ 
He was forced, you will observe, to 
carry us back to Noah and forward to 
the next ice-age to get his effect, but 
I think he got it. A really noble 
effort! 


Next however, to Bernard Darwin 
as a journalist I think I would place 
Mr. Lloyd George. The Daily Tele- 
graph has been publishing extracts from 
the forthcoming third and fourth 
volumes of his War Memoirs. 

I found the first instalment pecu- 
liarly interesting. It described the 
difficulties L1.G. had to face in Decem- 
ber, 1916, when he accepted the 
King’s invitation to form a Ministry. 
The whole of the Labour Party (at 
that moment) were against his Premier- 
ship, as well as more than half the 
Liberal rank and file, and most of the 
Conservative leaders — with the deci- 
sively important exceptions of course of 
Carson, Bonar and above all, Balfour. 
We all know how easily in the event 
LI.G. overcame these difficulties and 
formed a Coalition which was certainly 
more coherent and powerful than its 
predecessor. But the interesting point 
is this: How was it that LI.G. holding 
so comparatively weak a_ personal 
position ever displaced Asquith at all? 

You will remember how vehement 
an Asquithian I was at that time. I 


thought the displacement of Asquith 
meant the end of effective national 
unity. But deep as was my dismay, my 
puzzlement was even deeper. For I 
knew, as of course everyone who was 
at all in touch with Whitehall and 
Westminster knew, that L].G.’s position 
was exactly as he now describes it. 
Neither the Cabinet nor the Commons 
wanted him at No. 10; and as for the 
nation, I was then, and am still, 
convinced that on an appeal to the 
country L].G. would have found no 
more support in the autumn of 1916 
than he found in the autumn of 1931. 

In effect Asquith had only to lift 
his finger to keep his place. But he did 
not lift it. I remember feeling it at the 
time to be almost an outrage that he 
did not allow the House of Commons 
even an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion as to whether he should go or 
not. There was no shadow of a doubt 
of course about what its verdict would 
have been. Balfour’s support of LI.G. 
was given only, as it were, after the 
event; Bonar would not openly have 
deserted his chief; and Carson’s ‘cave’ 
was a very small one. 

So LI.G. had not a chance in a 
thousand against the Prime Minister 
on a ‘show-down’. Why then did 
Asquith not hold on? Until the public 
is given the answer to that question — 
and naturally the answer will have to 
come from an Asquithian — it will not 
understand how it was that LI.G., 
certainly to his own astonishment and 
perhaps with a slight momentary dis- 
may, found himself in Downing Street 
before Christmas came in that dreadful 
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year of Verdun and the Somme - and 
Bucharest. 

In the same chapter, by the way, 
Mr. Lloyd George, referring to the 
‘bitter reluctance’ of most of the Tory 
Ministers to serve under him, makes 
this odd comment: ‘To understand 
their attitude it was necessary to bear 
in mind that there had never before 
been a ‘‘ranker’’ raised to the Premier- 
ship — certainly not one except Disraeli 
who had not passed through the Staff 
College of the old Universities’. To a 
Tory like yourself I need hardly point 
out that if L1.G. found it difficult to 
understand the attitude of the Tory 
leaders, no one else did. It certainly 
had nothing to do with his being a 
‘ranker’, nor even with his having once 
made a speech in Limehouse. It was 
simply that they didn’t trust him 
personally. Most of them, however, 
made handsome enough amends to him 
afterwards. 

These Memoirs of LI.G.’s contain 
I suppose far more valuable material 
for the historian than any other war 
memoirs that have been or ever will be 
written. They have besides, a certain 
quality of brilliant frankness which 
vastly enhances the enjoyment of the 
curious reader. I must give you one 
example to whet your appetite. Refer- 
ring to the ‘insensate fury’ — amounting 
in Bonar’s case apparently almost to a 
hysterical neurosis — with which the 
Tory Ministers (except Balfour) oppos- 
ed his desire to make use of Winston’s 
volcanic administrative energy, Lloyd 
George writes ‘It was interesting to 
observe in a concentrated form every 


phase of the distrust and trepidation 
with which mediocrity views genius at 
close quarters’. 

That is pretty hard on Bonar but 
it is nothing to the ruthlessness with 
which L].G. sweeps Jellicoe not only 
off every pedestal that he has hitherto 
occupied, but right out of the 
ground floor into the area. He shows 
that the sailor who by turning away 
failed to defeat the German battle 
squadrons at Jutland would if he had 
been left alone have failed also to 
defeat the German submarine attack, 
actually expressed indeed officially his 
disbelief in the possibility of defeating 
it. Even Carson was not strong enough 
to overcome Jellicoe’s pessimistic iner- 
tia and Sir Eric Geddes had to be 
fetched from France to the Admiralty. 
I have never before read so devastating 
a public exposure of nerveless incom- 
petence. Poor Jellicoe! 

You must certainly get hold of 
these gloriously ‘debunking’ Memoirs. 
‘Debunking’ by the way is an example 
of those words which one finds it as 
difficult to eschew as to defend. 

Yours much as usual, 
Gas: 

THE PICTURE POSTCARD 

In March this year there died at Passau 
Herr Alfons Adolph. He should be 
particularly remembered at this time 
of the year. He was the inventor of 
the picture postcard — a thing which is 
specially in favour with those on 
holiday. 

Many people who regard the 
postcard with disdain while at home, 
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find themselves adopting it in their 
travels abroad. But in England, gener- 
ally, it is looked on as an inexcusable 
form of communication. Some who 
persist in using it try to placate the 
recipient’s decent desire for privacy by 
writing in Greek characters or, being 
facetious, by giving chapter and verse for 
some Biblical phrase. You would have 
imagined that the slight difference in 
cost between a letter and a postcard 
would hardly justify these subterfuges. 
But, on other counts, the postcard is in 
bad odour. Anyone who visits a 
seaside town is far from edified before 
those revolving stands, seeing so many 
rotund women in bright red swimming 
suits, thin-shanked men with large 
toes, and the unfunny texts that accom- 
pany them. These beach comics make 
the average kiosk depressing. Even 
the ‘views’ are frequently blurred and 
out of date— how often the esplanade is 
full of cyclists in puffed-out Edwardian 
costume! 

The manner of writing on a postcard 
is revealing. The person with a tiny 
fly-crawling hand who produces the 
equivalent of a long letter is obviously 
unpleasant: his messages are read in 
court during the hearing of law-suits. 
Innocuous but unpleasant, too, is the 
person, who depends on multiplied 
exclamation marks to carry through a 
rapid phrase — ‘Gorgeous weather! ! !’ 
and nothing else. Some people write: 
‘We are having a nice time here.’ It is 
possibly true. While directness and 
simplicity are virtues, it is an excess of 
these merely to scrawl on the obverse 
of the photograph: “This is the Krem- 


. This is the Alhambra.’ He 
who places a large X on the landscape 
to indicate where ‘I’ is stationed may 
be suspected of vanity, according to 
the size of the X. 

A postcard is harder to write than 
a letter. It requires a short, friendly, 
slightly humorous remark which will 
convey the general mood of the visitor 
in a strange land. But the right brevity 
is seldom in the soul of the sightseer. 


lin = . 


‘THE ROCK’ 

Mr. T. S. Extor, given a pageant 
scenario, a purpose and an occasion, 
wrote a piece for the theatre. The 
performance took place at Sadler’s 
Wells in aid of the Forty-Five Churches 
Fund. Much of the work, it should be 
remembered, is not his; and much of 
the actual performance must be dis- 
counted before the good residue is 
contemplated. 

The old system in early moralities 
of different parishes supplying players 
for different scenes was resuscitated. 
Some of the actors, including clergy, 
spoke their words tediously. Certain 
mime scenes were long-drawn-out. A 
kind of parish-hall note injured the use 
as comic relief of music-hall and panto- 
mime methods, as if everyone thought 
it marvellous that such expedients at 
all should be employed in the presence 
of bishops. But in extenuation of these 
faults, the most individual Eliot lay in 
wait, and from time to time inserted 
his chorus, for which he had composed 
lyrical poems. By good fortune these, 
the best, parts of the pageant were 
also the best performed. It is long since 
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such beautiful and lively choric speak- 
ing has been heard on the English 
stage. 

The theme of the pageant was 
church-building; scenes were taken 
from all ages, showing obstacles to the 
church being overcome. The choric 
interventions criticized the character 
of the world to-day. As propaganda 
they were defective, in that they did 
not ‘get across’ the idea that, if more 
churches were built, the people would 
be altered for the better, and would 
desert the by-pass and asphalt roads, 
‘the lobelias and tennis flannels’, which 
were referred to in tones of signal 
horror. In fact, the pessimism of the 
chorus often contradicted the optimism 
of the scenario. This may have been 
intentional — to offer a sense of good 
and evil markedly co-existing and 
humanity for ever in an unresolved 
struggle between them; that is to say, 
Mr. Eliot remained the artist even 
when disguised as the propagandist. 


The great snake lies ever half awake, at the 
bottom of the pit of the world, curled 
In folds of himself until he awakens in 
hunger and moving his head to right 
and to left prepares for his hour to 
devour 

But the Mystery of Iniquity is a pit too 
deep for mortal eyes to plumb. Come 

Ye out from among those who prize the 
serpent’s golden eyes, 
he worshippers, self-given sacrifice of the 
snake. Take 

Your way and be separate... . 


These choruses are notable, brilliant 
in freedom, music and dramatic 
quality. 

The fusion of poetry and drama is a 


process lately attempted by leading 
poets of our day. I hear that Mr. 
Yeats is now —in the full mastery of 
his later manner—making a fresh 
attempt at a drama. And at the time 
when I write I see the publication by 
M. Valéry of Sémiramis which he calls a 
melodrama. It is a mixture of mime, 
music and poetry. He says in an 
interview that he thought of the 
problem about 1894, and adds: ‘Or le 
probleme revenait en grande partie a trouver 
un genre d’action scénique qui fit ad Pimita- 
tion directe de la vie ce que le langage 
chanté est au langage parlé ordinaire.’ 
Sémiramis is a picture of exotic sadism, 
(marred by a curious sentimentality 
about voluptuousness), reaching a 
height which is ‘incredible’. 


Incroyable — et, par le, divine. 


The season of school speech days 
has begun. One head master reported 
‘a year of good progress in all directions’. 
Everyone was delighted. 


In Hyde Park an ancient man with 
white beard often gives crumbs to 
sparrows. The other day I saw two 
well-dressed small girls rush up; and 
he gave them crumbs for the birds. 
There was a press photographer near 
by. The small girls at once turned 
towards the photographer, smiling 
eagerly, holding up the crumbs but 
heedless of the birds. They stood in the 
one position, waiting. 

Evidently, at the age of six, one 
is alive to the importance of publicity. 
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CURZON: THE LAST PHASE 


CURZON: THE LAST PHASE. By HAROLD 
NICOLSON. Constable, 18s. 


No one who has seen any of Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s previous sketches 
of the major light in the firmament of 
his own all too brief diplomatic career 
will need to be assured that this more 
serious and sustained study of the 
late Lord Curzon possesses every 
possible merit. To be trite, but at the 
same time precise, Nicolson makes his 
Curzon live again for us. It is a cine- 
matographic rather than a_photo- 
graphic portrait—or better still a 
‘talkie’, for Curzon’s self indubitably 
stalks and talks on the pages of this 
brilliant monograph. 

One cannot help wondering what 
Lord Curzon himself would have 
thought of it if he were still alive. He 
would have laughed, of course, as was 
his wont; but would he in his heart 
have resented at all the air of sus- 
tained kindliness which pervades Mr. 
Nicolson’s narrative? Probably he 
would not, for essentially his was a 
very simple not a subtle soul and he 
very much appreciated even small 
acts of kindness. His vanity moreover 
was not at all complicated or prone to 
suspicion. It was as simple as his 
simple love of pomp. One imagines 
that any competent psycho-analyst 


would have been obliged, however 
regretfully, to give Curzon a clean bill 
of mental health. He asserted his 
superiority as a matter of principle and 
habit — and partly no doubt at times 
out of a sheer joy in the exercise of the 
very great intellectual powers which he 
certainly possessed. 

Curzon does not seem ever to have 
over-rated or under-rated those powers. 
He knew that Lloyd George was his 
superior in many ways just as clearly 
as he knew that Poincaré, if less skilled 
than himself in the rapier play of 
diplomacy, was at least worthy of his 
steel, that Bonar Law was his inferior 
all round and that by every criterion 
that he could understand Baldwin was 
not worth so much as five minutes of 
his valuable attention. 

This knowledge may have added 
something to the first shock of his 
tremendous disappointment when he 
was stopped on his very way, as it 
were, to Buckingham Palace by an 
official message to the effect that the 
King had been obliged to change his 
mind and send for Baldwin instead of 
for himself. 


‘Not even a public figure,’ sobbed 
Curzon. ‘A man of no experience. 
And of the utmost insignificance.’ 
He bowed his face in his hands. “The 
utmost insignificance,’ he repeated. 
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But afterwards, one may reasonably 
suppose, the ache of the wound must 
have been appreciably relieved by the 
thought that such a choice could not 
imaginably have been made on grounds 
of personal merit and therefore implied 
no reflection upon the value of the 
great services which he, Curzon, had 
rendered to his country and to the 
Empire. 

At all events he lost no time in 
proving that his magnificence was not 
merely skin deep. He consented to 
remain for a month or so at the Foreign 
Office lest his resignation should lower 
the political stock of the new Premier, 
and four days later ‘it fell to Lord 
Curzon to propose that Mr. Baldwin 
be elected leader of the Conservative 
Party. He did so with eloquence and 
calm. He then returned to his battle 
with M. Poincaré. Mr. Nicolson’s 
account of this episode makes one 
almost wish that Mr. Baldwin had 
felt able at that moment to advise 
the King to advance Lord Curzon to 
that coveted ducal rank which he 
would so obviously have adorned. 

But interesting as Mr. Nicolson’s 
personal impressions always are, much 
the most important feature of this book 
is his professional tribute to Lord 
Curzon as a diplomatist. He suggests 
that in the sixteen months of power 
which Curzon enjoyed after Lloyd- 
George’s resignation, he managed, by 
ignoring the ‘positively glacial feet’ of 
Bonar Law and the congenital ‘insig- 
nificance’ of Baldwin, to ‘re-establish 
British prestige in three continents’. 

Poincaré he defeated with con- 


summate ease whenever he crossed 
swords with him, and that stiff little 
French lawyer, since he fought under 
the same rules would have been obliged 
to acknowledge defeat (about Repara- 
tions and the Ruhr invasion) much 
more definitely than he actually did if 


Baldwin, unconsciously (and Sir 
William Tyrrell very consciously — 
though of course the junior Mr. 


Nicolson refrains from mentioning the 
name of so high a Foreign Office 
official) had not interfered in time to 
save the amour-propre of the Quai 
d’Orsay, and set a limit to Curzon’s 
increasing moral authority in Europe. 

But about Turkey Lord Curzon 
succeeded in exercising an almost 
completely free hand. By keeping the 
Cabinet (though not of course the 
Foreign Office) very largely in the dark 
he found full scope at Lausanne for 
what Mr. Nicolson (who was born and 
bred in the service) calls ‘his unequalled 
diplomatic skill’. Curzon entered the 
Lausanne Conference with the dice 
very heavily loaded against him. In 
effect he had to oppose the French, the 
Italians and the Russians, as well as 
the Turks flushed with their Ghazi’s 
recent and resounding victory over Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Greek friends. Poincaré 
was a snake in the grass seeking 
primarily to discredit British diplomacy 
for ends of his own quite alien to the 
purposes of the Lausanne Conference. 
Mussolini’s representative was out for 
simple blackmail (and was crushed in a 
tearful private interview which lasted 
for only a few minutes). Chicherin, 
like all Bolshevists, was possessed of the 
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_ single-minded idea of destroying the 
British Empire. 

Curzon also had one main idea, 
and one purpose. He sought to re- 
establish British prestige throughout the 
East. ‘Prestige’ was a subject which he 
understood from foundation to pinnacle 
more thoroughly perhaps than any 
other man in the world. Unlike 
Poincaré (who had however unwillingly 
to follow him) he recognized at once 
the advantage of conceding everything 
to the self-conscious dignity, but as 
little as possible to the concrete claims, 
of the then inexperienced Mussolini. 
In the final upshot his success was com- 
plete. He won not only the major battle 
but all the minor engagements as well. 

How Curzon detached first this and 
then that of his several adversaries and 
outmanceuvred and pulverized them 
one by one in the sight of all beholders 
becomes in Mr. Nicolson’s intimate 
narrative an almost epic tale of the 
triumph of superior diplomatic tech- 
nique, as employed by a master who 
fought always on the side of the angels 
—those ancient guardian angels of 
England. 

Here Mr. Nicolson, to his honour, 
is not above using superlatives in 
expressing his full appreciation of 
Curzon’s immense professional virtu- 
osity. Curzon induced Ismet Pasha to 
make a full statement of the Turkish 
case regarding Mosul. When he had 
finished Curzon in quiet tones 

embarked upon what was perhaps 

the most brilliant, the most erudite, 
the most lucid exposition which 
even he had ever achieved. With 


unemphatic logic he demolished 

one by one the arguments which 

Ismet Pasha had advanced. The 

whole resources of his unequalled 

knowledge, the whole value of his 
unexampled experience, the vigour 
of his superb memory, his supreme 
mastery of lucid diction, the perfect 
symmetry of his every phrase, 
combined with the visual effect of 
his Olympian presence, rendered 
his performance one which none 
of those present (and they were 
men who had been accustomed to 
oratory in every form) had ever 
seen equalled or would ever see 
surpassed. 
In short, Curzon played everyone else 
off the stage, making his own country 
appear once more throughout the 
bazaars of the East, as the supreme 
arbiter of current history. He had 
done his job as no one else could 
have done it. 

No sufficient space remains here 
to examine Mr. Nicolson’s doctrine 
concerning the Old Diplomacy and the 
New. One must be content to say that 
his constructive suggestions seem to be 
as fully informed by solid common sense 
added to professional knowledge, as is 
all his destructive criticism. His broad 
conclusion is that while the objects of 
national policy must be decided and 
defined on the hustings, the means of 
their achievement must be left to the 
professional expert. Such first-hand 
knowledge as the present reviewer has 
garnered here and there leads him to 
accept without hesitation almost every 
word that Mr. Nicolson has written, 
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SHAVIAN RETROSPECT 


SHORT STORIES, SCRAPS AND SHAVINGS. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 


Art first, a kaleidoscope provokes aston- 
ishment and exclamations, especially 
among children and savages. But the 
eyes soon tire and wonder gives way to 
indifference. In the changing of colour- 
ed shapes there is not enough to hold 
attention for long. Colour and shape, 
liberated from the restrictions imposed 
by nature on objects, lose interest while 
gaining freedom. Similarly the mind, 
severed from its deep roots in conscious 
and unconscious feeling, may gain 
brilliance, wider range and startling 
agility: but on the exchange it loses 
interest, humanity, and truth. 

Mr. Shaw is a rationalist, who as- 
sumes that man can and ought to be 
rational. The basis of his humour lies 
in pointing out that man is not rational. 
To laugh at man because he is not 
rational is to laugh at a camel because 
it is not a crocodile. At least since 
Aristotle, European man has found it 
hard not to believe that his reason is 
disinterested, supreme, and the moulder 
of his conduct. Disbelief in God makes 
it harder still. Reason is the only abso- 
lute left. Mr. Shaw’s popularity rests on 
his irrational faith in reason. 

There is little difference between 
this book of short stories and any other 
Shavian volume. It is Shaw, exhibiting 
his personality. These shavings, chips 
off the old block industriously swept up 
from the workshop floor, exhibit the 
usual characteristics, 


There is no single live character 
between the covers, except that of the 
manipulator. Shaw has in his whole 
career produced no character who 
stands as a person and a type, like 
Hamlet, Bazarov, Quixote or Hedda 
Gabler. People with breath and blood 
and body-odour are not his province. 
There are no women in labour or men 
out of it; no sudden happiness nor de- 
layed disaster; no mental conflict. He 
can recognize the greatness of Ibsen’s 
humanity, yet remains himself an in- 
human humanitarian, abstracting the 
quick chaos of life to the order of 
problems, political, educational and 
economic, problems of eugenics, science 
and unreason. Here lies his failure as 
artist. He cannot move, because he is 
not moved himself. ‘Cannonfodder’ is 
the nearest he comes to humanity; and 
in that he is merely descriptive. Most of 
his stories are essays in fancy dress. 
‘Don Giovanni Explains’, “The Theatre 
of the Future’, ‘A Dressing Room 
Secret’, and ‘Death of an Old Revolu- 
tionary Hero’ are of this type. In one 
respect, these stories are interesting. 
The real world having been rejected 
for a world of ideas, Shaw is left with 
no actual playground for his imagina- 
tion and so is driven to supernatural 
fantasy, to ghosts, miracles and talking 
busts, even to celestial high jinks — an 
irrational but intelligible playbox for a 
rationalist. 

In “The Emperor and the Little 
Girl’, he attempts to appeal to emotion, 
not intellect; and the result is not feeling 
but gooseflesh. Faced with war, the war 
not war in abstract, he writes — ‘Every- 
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one had to hide in the trenches. If they 
showed their heads for a moment: bang! 
they were shot. There were curtains 
hung to prevent you from crossing 
fields, only these curtains were not like 
window curtains: they were really shells, 
showers of bombshells bursting and 
digging great holes in the ground, and 
blowing people and cattle and trees all 
to bits; so they were called fire curtains. 
At night there were no fire curtains; and 
the soldiers who were up all night 
watching to shoot you, could not see 
you so easily.’ This description, written 
in 1916, does little credit to his imagina- 
tion, but worse is to come. The German 
Emperor, walking in No Man’s Land in 
order to prove to himself that he has 
the courage to do so, meets a small 
Belgian girl, who visits soldiers in shell 
holes and gives them water. They talk 
about the cares of being an Emperor 
until the little girl is blown to bits. Far 
from being done with her, the Kaiser 
has to continue the conversation with 
her disembodied spirit, which perches 
in a tree. Before she leaves this world, 
the girl flies down to kiss the Emperor, 
who ‘turned up his face to where the 
voice came, from when she said she 
would kiss him; and then he saw flying 
down from the tree the most lovely 
little rosy body of a tiny girl with wings, 
perfectly clean and not minding a bit 
that it had nothing on; and it put its 
arms round his neck and kissed him 
before it flew away.’ Mind, split from 
feeling, produces sentimentality of this 
type, because it writes not from ex- 
perience but inference. 

Beliefs spring not from reason but 


graded experience: to which reason 
adds an apparent coherence, supplies 
in fact a sort of mental stucco, which 
as often as not hides jerry-building. 
Because Mr. Shaw assumes that those 
parts of the house which he can’t see 
are composed of the stucco which he 
can, because in fact he ignores the 
architecture of personality, his plans 
for society are valueless. When he 
argues about beliefs, his arguments cut 
no more ice than a trick skater. It is 
unfortunately not impossible to ration- 
alize the irrational; but it is ridiculous. 
The Black Girl is ridiculous in her 
search for God. She provokes laughter, 
but not thought. Ideas are the clothes 
of the psyche; always a covering, they 
change in shape and material with 
fashion. Beliefs however are organic, 
and change only with an alteration of 
the organism. Dress Reform cannot 
deeply change anatomy, nor ideas the 
structure of the psyche: yet that is what 
Mr. Shaw tries to do. 

In one of his letters, Tchehov refers 
to Shaw as ‘the English humorist’. He is 
the English humorist of to-day. But the 
claim of Shaw the philosopher, of Shaw 
the saviour of society, that his followers 
make and he does little to contradict, is 
as if we should find four modern evan- 
gelists in the Marx Brothers. 


FIRBANK 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRINCESS. By RONALD 
FIRBANK. Duckworth. 6s. 


Amonc the Dandies of literature, Fir- 
bank has a secure if inconspicuous 
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place. He is not spectacular, he talks 
in the mildest of tones, and from some 
angles this figure, gloved, scented and 
rehearsing its extravagant and meticu- 
lous speech, is inevitably lost among 
bulkier neighbours. He does not carry 
across a crowded room; we are domin- 
ated by other gestures, more showy 
and emphatic. Yet, after others have 
gone, Firbank will be seen in a corner 
still talking and giving the conversation 
a second wind; he resumes with the 
quiet staying-power of a guest who 
may be relied on to make the party a 
success after it has officially broken up; 
the late hour, the smaller audience 
encourage a verve and a freshness which 
delight on such occasions. 

Put him beside Wilde and he seems 
a slight figure. There is much in 
Wilde however (apart from the change 
of fashion) which spoils his pose as a 
Dandy; I do not mean merely the 
increasing jowl; the squalor and tragedy 
of his life intrude. The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol and De Profundis are good of their 
(rather mixed) kind; but they are not 
the sort of works which support the 
picture Wilde had given of himself. 
They give us something ‘deeper’ if 
you like, but we cannot now reread 
his flippancies with the same detach- 
ment; his own detachment — the im- 
portant quality of the Dandy —is 
marred by the confession. 

With Firbank there are no intru- 
sions of this sort; he is the poet of an 
artificial world into which a private 
tragedy cannot break. It is also a 
world in which to some extent he 
managed to live himself. His conversa- 


tion, his travels round Europe when he 
would get up in time for the ballet 
and then spend the night in a round of 
cafés, his lavish expenditure and fits of 
remorse which brought him back to 
the arms of the Church — those fantastic 
incidents we have learned from books 
of memoirs — do not affect our attitude 
towards what he wrote. 

We might have guessed, even if 
we had not been told, that he spent 
most of his evenings at the Diaghilev 
Ballet. It was the fashion, and it was a 
genuinely delightful experience. His 
tales reflect in prose the movements on 
the stage, the music, the lights, the 
buzzing conversation during the inter- 
val. The well-known passage in Pranc- 
ing Nigger where the boy passing the 
Customs is asked if he has anything to 
declare and answers ‘Butterflies . . .’ 
is pure ballet, transformed in airy, 
shimmering sentences. Firbank is one 
of the very few writers on whom it 
would be impossible to improve. We 
cannot imagine another and greater 
Firbank rising in the future. 

Such perfection has of course its 
limitations; but to insist on Firbank’s 
limitations, as some of his more exas- 
perated critics have done, is silly and 
quite useless as criticism. His ‘naughti- 
ness’, too, is so airy that many readers 
are apparently annoyed because it does 
not make a better target for criticism: 
Lamb’s defence of Restoration Comedy 
might really apply, if the moralist 
insists, to Firbank’s stories. 

The discovery of a new story The 
Artificial Princess, written in 1915 imme- 
diately before Vainglory, and now pub- 
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lished by Duckworth in their Collected 
Edition, will delight all admirers of his 
talent. Why it has never been published 
before is a mystery which the Intro- 
duction to the present volume hardly 
solves. Firbank apparently put it 
away before going on a round of 
his travels, and afterwards refrained 
from publishing because he had drawn 
on several passages for later books. One 
or two sentences which have already 
appeared in Vainglory are quoted in the 
introduction; but this doubling seems 
to amount to very little. The Artificial 


Princess is certainly one of the most 
exquisite of Firbank’s tales; and the 
whisperings of the Court, the coloured 
buses in the square, the inn with its 
shady garden and its pair of lovers 
tirelessly embracing in stone seem to 


reflect the characters as they move 
from sun to shade in a delighted mid- 
summer trance. Foreground and back- 
ground are one: how effortlessly Fir- 
bank has solved that difficulty of the 
novelist! His personages are the fantas- 
tic creatures of dream, yet we recognize 
their gestures, their flounces and little 
inane confidences; they live in a stage 
town, with a limelit country surround- 
ing it, and yet it may be some Mediter- 
ranean place which in our travels we 
have happened to miss. Firbank is the 
most artificial of fantasists and the 
most natural in artificiality; and he is 
easiest to read. Confronted with so 
lucky a gift we may well forget his 
place in literature in the delight of the 
moment. 
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A STORY ANTHOLOGY 


A STORY ANTHOLOGY, 1931-1933. Edited 
by WHIT BURNETT AND MARTHA 


FOLEY. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Ir is always gratifying to record the 
success of an adventurous experiment. 
Three years ago two American short 
story writers who were living in Vienna 
had the courage to launch a magazine 
in that city devoted solely to the serious 
short story. They belonged to no 
literary group, had no _ influential 
friends, and relied on a typewriter to 
print their magazine. It was their 
design to publish only such short 
stories, for the most part American, as 
had been denied publication by edi- 
torial prejudice. It was their wish to 
find a small public for such stories: it 
was their hope to discover new writers 
of talent. Their wish and their hope 
alike have been gratified. They have 
discovered a new generation of writers: 
they have developed a considerable 
public for the writers whom they have 
found. 

The magazine’s literary achieve- 
ment is adequately reflected in the 
present collection of stories, drawn 
from its first two years. A Story An- 
thology gives both the American and the 
English short story a new orientation. 
If it presents itself chiefly to the 
American reader as a mirror of the life 
which he knows, a mirror which no 
longer obscures reality by sentimen- 
tality or meretricious technique, it 
must present itself to the English 
reader as a revelation of new artistic 
possibilities, and as a fertilizing influence 


of considerable value. Is it possible to 
define the quality of this?) What com- 
mon characteristics are found in these 
thirty-three stories by _ thirty-three 
American and English writers? 

First of all, it is remarkable 
that they show little or nor trace of a 
conventional mould. They are not 
stories written by men and women who 
have studied the craft of other story- 
writers. They are amateur, not pro- 
fessional stories. ‘Their writers have 
not studied the technique of Kipling 
or O. Henry, of Hawthorne or Kath- 
erine Mansfield. They are much too 
innocent for that. They have not 
travelled to far places for local colour 
nor have they recorded the quaint 
sayings and gestures of ‘local characters’ 
with friendly condescension. They 
have not studied psychological case- 
books nor have they psycho-analysed 
themselves. Again we may say that 
they are much too innocent for that, — 
too innocent and too preoccupied with 
the homeliness of life. They have found 
and appreciated the tragicomedy of 
life at home or next door and rendered 
their impressions of it with modesty 
and self-effacement. They are for the 
most part free of life and are able to 
take their freedom for granted. That 
marks a forward step in post-war self- 
realization. 

It may be objected that such 
innocence is only possible in an un- 
stratified society. There is truth in the 
objection, but not valuable truth. It 
would be difficult to conceive of these 
stories being produced in a closed 
and strictly ordered small society such 
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as that of England in the eighteenth 
century, but ours is a continually 
changing and expanding society, and 
these stories are written by pioneers 
conscious of the new frontiers which 
life is opening in these years of rapid 
transition. It is natural that Americans 
should have become conscious of the 
new frontiers before the old world 
awakened to them. They have a 
frontier culture to guide and sustain 
them. They are less fearful of making 
little mistakes. They do not need to be 
so jealously sure of good form. They 
are less sheltered and repressed and 
consequently more adventurous. Per- 
haps they have more intuitive sympathy 
with their neighbours. 

It is this sense of freedom and self- 
reliance, this intuitive sympathy with 


the inarticulate humble man, which 
should be a valuable influence on the 
English short story. In this country 
the serious short story has been unduly 
coddled. It is beautifully written and 
tends, with the younger English writers, 
to become a surrogate for frustrated 
lyric poetry. A Story Anthology by its 
example might well sweep away this 
anaemic and unhealthy attitude. It is 
high time that the young English story 
writer braced himself to the salt and 
bitter reality of life and to its salt and 
vulgar humour. Life is not in bad 
taste. 

There are failures and imperfect 
successes in this collection, but each 
story has a glimpse of a new frontier. 
Contemporary American culture is 
largely moulded by a world of machines, 
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and it is not surprising that be- 
haviourism, which is the psychology 
of machines, frequently plays an im- 
plicit, if silent, part in these stories. 
The important thing to remember is 
that if many of these writers accept 
behaviourism, it is because they wish 
to be free of the machine, and that not 
one of these stories has a mechanical 
structure. Life may be dusty, and the 
machines may be deafening. You can 
see the dust and you can hear the 
roar, but you are left listening to the 
still small voice of the American 
finding his soul in his own land and 
interpreting it in his own language to 
his fellows, and therefore to us. 


UNIT ONE 


UNIT ONE. Edited by HERBERT READ. 
Cassell, 10s. 6d. 


Tue Unit is perhaps too easily con- 
sidered as a figure of fun: the claims of 
the artists who compose this group are 
too easily dismissed on account of 
their obvious contradictions. But be- 
fore saying anything in their favour 
it will be necessary to mention the chief 
of these contradictions. The book is a 
collection of statements by seven paint- 
ers, two sculptors and two architects. 
Each statement is preceded by a photo- 
graph of the artist and of his hands, 
and followed by a photograph of 
his studio and four photographs of his 
work. 

With a title so emphatic, it might 
be supposed that there existed some 


obvious bond between the work of these 
artists. Such is not the case. In the 
letter to The Times announcing the 
formation of the group, Paul Nash 
stated that there is nothing naive about 
Unit One, and nothing vague either 
or so he implies. For Mr. Nash is 
contrasting his group with that of the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, which he 
judges to have been ‘naive and rather 
vague’ in their intentions. Later, 
however, Mr. Nash admits that there 
is no obvious link between the artists 
of Unit One. ‘It cannot be said,’ he 
writes, ‘that all these artists practice 
‘abstract’ art, or that they are all 
interested in an architectonic quality 
principally, although this, perhaps, is 
a common pursuit with the majority. 
More exactly, Unit One may be said to 
stand for the expression of a truly 
contemporary spirit, for that thing 
which is recognized as peculiarly of 
to-day in painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture.’ Try as he does, Mr. Read 
cannot produce a definition more 
particular than this cry ‘peculiarly of 
to-day’. And yet the artists insist that 
they face the world with an almost 
Fascist air of deliberate, even insolent, 
assurance. 

We find a similar degree of (appar- 
ent) basic contradiction in most of the 
work of these artists, here reproduced, 
and in their statements. In accordance 
with his aesthetic of ‘utterness’ (like 
many of his associates he always refers 
to ‘work’, never to ‘my work’), Henry 
Moore is primarily concerned with 
‘direct’ carving rather than with model- 
ling. Yet in the same breath he avows, 
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and his works display, an intentness 
upon what might be described as 
purely plastic or modelling values, 
upon forms no less asymmetrical, 
no less preconceived, than those of the 
Baroque, forms ‘dynamic’, organic, 
‘powerful’, and full of rhythm. 

Some of the painters seem entirely 
at sea. Upon one and the same page 
we read the following by Henry Bigge: 
‘Under all the apparent diversity of 
modern painting there is a curious 
homogeneity of sentiment and inten- 
tion. By different methods and along 
different paths the painters are search- 
ing for the same thing.’ And: “In such 
an epoch as this it would be foolish — 
especially for an artist — to dogmatize 
as to what form of art is most appro- 
priate and in what direction its vitality 
should be directed.” The implication 
that the artist finds a situation in 
contemporary life and should or should 
not do something about it, is a most 
unaesthetic one, to say the least. But 
then the ‘contemporary situation is 
unaesthetic: the cart is nearly always 
in front of the horse: whence so much 
talk about art and so little performance. 
And it is not unnatural that the modern 
artist should often insist that the cart 
looks better in front of the horse, the 
unconscious in front of the conscious, 
the child in front of the man, and so 
on. The elements of ‘lostness’ and of 
discovery are indissolubly mixed and 
are identified. Who is to say which 
precedes which, or which controls? 


Painters, like the rest of us, are impelled: 


from behind to something new. We 
would prefer to see something in front 


of us, something comprehensive. But 
we must accept the situation as it is. 
The best of these artists see a little in 
front of them; which is more than the 
rest of us do. 

In the statements of Wadsworth 
and John Bigge especially, we find 
sentences expressing an emphatic belief 
in visual abstraction. The forms of an 
abstract picture admittedly possess 
some relation, however indirect, to 
Nature. But they also have a most 
definite relation, less to the painter’s 
breadth of imagination, than to his 
fixed ideas and compulsions. Nothing 
is more boring and more subjective 
than a fixed idea rejoicing in an 
unvaried outlet, an outlet innocent 
of trimmings and superficial decora- 
tions. No manner of art becomes 
more easily subjective than abstract 
painting. The power of projection 
must be very great to achieve triumphs 
in this mode. And it is the quality and 
degree of the projection of fixed ideas 
displayed in various art periods, of 
which the Unit One artists, one and all, 
have so little sense. Their under- 
standing is concentrated upon Form. 
Any art that does not satisfy their 
feeling for Form is by them dismissed. 
The quality of aesthetic projection, as 
it may be studied in art history, has no 
interest for them; and since they them- 
selves with only one exception are 
lacking in the power of projection, so 
long as this side of art has no conscious 
interest for them, they will not under- 
stand the uttermost about visual art. 
Not until Picasso’s comprehensive 
power of projection, apart from what 
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he projects, is studied and understood, 
will abstraction cease to pass easily into 
surrealism, and surrealism into abstrac- 
tion, or will the basic approach of con- 
temporary painting be defined. And 
this study of Picasso should entail a 
study of the European mode of projec- 
tion in general. 

So much in criticism. Many of 
these same defects earn complete absol- 
ution. For they mirror those issues of 
contemporary life that are profound. 
It is unnecessary to detail our uncer- 
tainty to-day, an uncertainty con- 
joined not only with a sense of illimit- 
able power, but also with simplified or 
‘debunked’ aims, in which the aware- 
ness that we are presented with a clean 
sheet, finds expression. Only while 
one believes, therefore, that the artist 
should lead the way as well as hold 
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the mirror to a present state, does 
there exists any relevance in criticizing 
so contemporary a manifestation as 
Unit One. 

It is noteworthy that the state- 
ments of the two architects, Wells 
Coates and Colin Lucas, show less 
vagueness and less corresponding arro- 
gance than do the other statements. 
Contemporary architecture, in close 
touch with changed and changing social 
conditions, seems to be the modern art 
most sure of its ground. 

The most positive effect that the 
present reviewer gained in the perusal 
of this book was from Plate 47, illus- 
trating Two Circles by Ben Nicholson. 
This artist is head and shoulders above 
his associates; no other painter in 
England merits comparison with him. 
There remains no room to describe his 
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work or even to describe these circles. 
Suffice it to say that this abstract 
picture is a perfect projection into 
spatial terms. As an illumination of 
space, of position, of colour, it is 
unique in present-day art. When one 
man is thus in advance of his fellows, 
it would seem best if he were regarded 
as leader. As far as the painters are 
concerned, the old-fashioned situation 
of a master and his school would seem 
preferable to the rather tiresome equal- 
ity and independence on which Unit 
One insists. 
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PROFESSOR BREASTED’s Dawn of Con- 
science is a valiant attempt to extract 
from Egyptian studies some hint of how 
early society evolved moral concepts. 
With the general lines of the work we 
are on fairly non-controversial ground. 
It is a recapitulation of what should 
to-day be a commonplace — that the 
peculiar conditions of the Nile valley, 
somewhere after the tenth millennium 
B.c., created the first settled human 
life, based on agriculture; and Pro- 
fessor Breasted shows the evolution of 
religious ideas in that initial civiliza- 
tion. Speculators with no more found- 
ation than their own  anarchistic 
thought, would tell us that, by some 
kind of abstract law, the concept of a 
single divinity is the work of a nomadic 


people. (A recent monumental exam- 
ple is Dr. Josef Kafstein’s History of the 
Jews.) And in the absence of generally 
recognizable external reasons for this 
thesis, we are driven to look for domin- 
ating personal motives. Thus Kaf- 
stein’s desire to justify Zionism leads 
him to make an abstract theory of the 
nomadic nature of monotheism. Sus- 
picion of all such fantasies leads to 
this question: even if we grant that 
early agriculture and the beginnings 
of civilized life were the result of the 
natural start given by the regular 
flooding by the Nile of a narrow valley 
in a gradually desiccating complex of 
land, how far is Professor Breasted 
building up on his own prejudices and 
habits, when out of that starting of 
civilization he evolves the first system- 
atized moral concepts? In other words, 
since Egypt is his lifework, is he prone 
to exaggerate the importance of 
Egyptian beginnings? 

In answering this question in 1934, 
there is surely no need to defend the 
view that a great part of known religi- 
ous beliefs grew from Egyptian condi- 
tions. Somewhere in the dawn of 
history the Nile Valley men began to 
utilize the annual floods for growing 
grain. The effective extension of that 
practice to a larger number of people 
than the inventors, necessitated organ- 
ization. Some early organizer who 
established the first rules by which men 
could count on success with a reason- 
able degree of probability became a 
deified ruler. Nor should it surprise us 
that in this early stage of human con- 
sciousness this ruler was identified 
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with the vegetational process, and was 
himself believed to rise periodically 
from the dead and save mankind. 

In fact, in broad outlines we see 
that Professor Breasted’s lifelong intim- 
acy with the Egyptian past and present 
is an advantage to him and to us. His 
prodigious knowledge produces fruit 
and there is no more wonderful example 
of this than the revealing searchlight 
he throws on the wild speculators’ 
playground of the origins of monothe- 
ism. In spite of his closeness to the 
matter examined, he is able to have 
perspective, and when he considers the 
change in Egypt in the period of 
Empire from the conception of local 
gods (even the Sun-god, Ra, had been 
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passage shows that Professor Breasted 
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we are on more treacherous ground, 
because we are inquiring into the 
individual aspect of religion. This 
raises the delicate problem of the 
adequacy of the given belief to the 
social facts of any individual. Professor 
Breasted constantly refers to ‘thinking 
men’; and his attitude seems to be 
that the nation as a homogeneous 
whole throws out ‘thinking men’ who 
crystallize the findings of the whole in 
actual life. He goes into the forest, 
and the deeper in he goes the less 
firewood he sees; and when he retires 
to view from a distance he is overawed 
by the big timber. 

A standard test for any Egyptian 
historian is his treatment of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, which separates 
the ancient world, in which only the 
Pharaohs and their sycophants had 
‘eternal life’ (through costly pyramids 
and other tombs), from the later period 
when every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
labelled after death as a ‘son of Osiris’ 
(though without any pyramid) could 
be confident of transport over the 
Egyptian prototype of Jordan into the 
life hereafter. Professor Breasted takes 
texts of this period (which Moret 
openly calls an age of revolution 
and ‘democratization’), and extracts 
from them, alas, only the unnutritious 
fare of a disillusionment of ‘thinking 
men’ in trust in material means of 
winning eternal life. It was surely 
much more like the revolt, if not of a 
vaguely defined ‘people’ as glimpsed by 
Moret, at least of the better-situated 
peasantry (the middle class), against 
the ancient way of giving all the plums 


to the aristocracy; and the religious 
‘democratization’ is only a result of the 
social change. 

Professor Breasted quotes the poems 
known as the ‘Dialogue of a Misan- 
thrope with his Own Soul’, a wail of a 
dying order which will remind every 
reader of the poems of Mr. Eliot, as 
exemplary of the disillusionment in 
material things which is to produce 
spiritual values. But when we read 


“To whom do I speak to-day? 

He of the peaceful face is wretched, 

The good is disregarded in every 
place’ 


we must not imagine, as Professor 
Breasted wishes us to, that an abstract 
or absolute peacefulness or goodness is 
involved. When the Pyramid text 
gives us the moral foundations of the 
early age, and says that ‘life is given to 
the peaceful and death to the criminal’, 
this means no more than that those 
who do not support the existing order 
are seditious and will be treated as 
felons. The Misanthrope, like most 
other misanthropes, is not disturbed by 
the failure of material values as such, 
but by the growing refusal of those who 
do not enjoy the existing material 
values, to approve of the system which 
supports them. Thus we may say that 
while Professor Breasted confines him- 
self to national matters (accepting as 
nation the ruling interests) he is pro- 
found and illuminating, but when he 
proceeds to consider the growth of 
moral values his conception of what is 
the nation, and what ‘thinking men’ 
represent, leads him into grave error. 
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